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“he Gisst care Pardon, inflation give 


really small loans 


Cashless Democrats hope again 


way of life 
—and debt : 


By Lacia Mouat 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

Itehing for a-vacattbn in Acapulco, 
a grand piano for the living room, or a 
second car, but you just don’t have the 
cash? 

You owe it to yourself to enjoy them 
now, insist those ads clamoring for 
your attention in the mailbox and over 
television. The paying can always 
come later, they say. 

Ever since ‘‘charge it’’ began to 
edge its way into the U.S. vocabulary, 
credit has become the common way of 
spending for millions of Americans. 

For everything from paying. the 
paperboy or the telephone bill at the 
end of the month to a ‘fly now — pay 
later'" vacation, credit somehow 
makes it all seem easier topay. 

Although money is currently tight 
and‘home mortgages virtually impos- 
sible to come by, most consumers can 
get credit of some sort if ‘they are 
willing to pay a steep enough price. 
Surprisingly, many are. 

“We tind the higher interest rates 
themselves aren't ‘that much of a 
deterrent," says one Midwestern 
bank president whose consumer loan 
- business has been particularly brisk 
+ this year. “People aren’t so con- 


_ cerned about the total cost as whether 
. they can work the monthly payments 
. into their budget." 

Advantages of the credit life are 


many. 
. Chief, of course, is the instant 

access to purchases that might other- 
wise take a lifetime of savings to. 
acquire. 

Credit cards, effectively the smal- 
lest consumer loans in the business, 
have proved enormously convenient, 
᾿ not only when cash happens to be low 
but also during travels when’ one 
purposely wants to kéep it low. 

Also, money use aside, this so- 
called plastic credit is fast becoming 
as vital a part of one's identification 
‘[ asa driver's license or Social Security 

number. Well aware of that fact, one 

* young Canadian new to Washington, 

- Who needed no cash, took out two 


Living on credit 


them just to establish an admirable: 
τ eredit rating in his new surroundings. 
‘However, as the United States 
rushes toward the much-publicized 
cashless society in which a credit 
card becomes the ticket to everything 
from weekly groceries to health care, 
there is a growing awareness of the 
serious drawbacks for many Amer- 
icans in too much credit-dependency . 
A credit offer that benefits one 
Person can easily be a disaster for 
« another, 
What most concerns those econo- 
mists, credit counselors, and others 
_ looking on is the extent of this 
American plunge into credit, its vari- 
oem, and the hard times many 
ce trying to — wit 
interest. ἘΝ oe 
. Home mortgages: aside, American 
Consumers currentiy are almost $185 
. billion in debt. ‘That figure has been 
increased three times just in the last 
τὶ γοῦν, and thare is no sign of any 
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᾿ By John Dilin 
Staff correspondent of 
"The Christian Science Monitor 


Austin, Texas 

Democrats, calling inflation the No. 
Lineue, » ae predicting gains of at least 
26 seats in the U.S.House af Represen- 
tatives in November. 

The party’s chief strategist for the 
November elections,’ Gov. Jimmy 
Carter of Georgia, says the country’s 
economic troubles also could help 
Demotrats make small gains in the 
U.8. Senate and in two important 
gubernatorial races. 

During an interview with this news- 
paper here at the Southern Gover- 
nors’’ Conference, Mr. Carter also 
made these points: 

. @ President Ford's full pardon of 
‘former President Nixon has erased 
gains made by Republican candidates 
after Mr, Nixon’s resignation. 

Φ In every political poll that Mr. 
Carter has seen in the last 12 months, 
voters say the economy is the top 
issue. . 


‘Iffy’ picture 
@ The Ford-Rockefelier team is 
probably the strongest ticket the 


* Republicans could field in 1976. But it 


will be ‘‘very vulnerable” on eco- 
nomic issues. ᾿ 

@ Democratic congressional can- 
didates. ‘all are having unusually 
serious problems raising campaign 
funds this year. 

The governor says party workers 
have pinpointed 190 congressional 
races throughout the U.S. that look 
close. Despite some problems, such 
as raising funds, Democrats should 
gain 25 to 85 -seats, Mr. Carter 
predicts.” 

The Senate picture however, is 

“iffy.” The Governor predicts gains 
of one to three seats, but he declined 


U.S., Israel 
differ over 
priorities 


: M5 ‘ay Francis Omer 
_ Special correspondent of 
"The Caistign' Science Monitor 


᾿ Ἢ Tel Aviv, Israel 
Israel and the United States are 
approaching negotiations in Washing- 
fon this week with different priorities. 
' The U.S. would like to hear from 


loans anyway and promptly repaid ! visiting Israeli Prime Minister Yit- 


zhak Rabin offers of new territorial 
concessions to the Arab countries, 
although, it is stated here, no pressure 
whatsoever has been exerted so far. 

Israel would like to guide the con- 
versations to the subject of massive 
arms and economic aid promised it by 
former President Nixon and:.Secre- 
tary of State Henry A. Kissinger. 

The U.S., officiais here stressed, is 
carefully honoring those arms-supply 
contracts which it has already signed. 


Other equipment sought . 

But the Israelis also are pressing 
for fulfillment of those commitments 
which have not yet been: formalized in 
written un 
“Tt was onthe. basis of these 
promises,"’ the officials said, ‘‘that we 
made far-reaching concessions under 
the disengagement and separation 
agreements with Egypt and Syria."’ 

They feel it would be unfair if they 
now had to’ purchase the keeping of 


these promises with new concessions. 


. *Please turn to Page 3 


to name the states where he expects 
the gains. Ἔ 

Another Democratic insider, 
though, says the party is focusing on 
five seats held by Republicans in 
Florida, Kentucky, Kansas, North- 
Dakota, and Colorado. 


Strong challenge : 

In florida, where Democratic 
hopes may be brightest, incumbent 
Republican Edward J. Gurney is not 
seeking re-election. 

In Kansas the Republican in- 
cumbent is Robert J. Dole, and in 
Kentucky a strong challenge ts being 
Mounted against Sen. Marlow W. 


Cook. 
%* Please turn to Page δ᾽ 


Strategy 
behind the 
Ford mini- 
summits — - 


Recession not inflation 
seen as main target 


By David R. Francis 
Business and Financial editor of 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 


Boston 

While all the talk in Washington is 
about fighting inflation, the adminis- 
tration is actually moving to prevent 
the economy from slipping deeper-- 
intorecession. _ 

Already the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has slightly eased its anti-in- 
flationary tight credit policy. ν᾿ 

Nor is federal spending restraint as 
stern as the political debate might 
indicate. 

The latest official estimate of the 
budget deficit for the current fiscal: 
year is $11.4 billion. White House 
officials promise to trim it. 

However, a study by Michigan State. 
University’s Rebert.Passhe finds + > 
deficit more likely to reach $20 billion. 
He reckons the federal government 
will need to borrow an extra “$35.5 
billion in the current fiscal year, 


{ 


᾿ putting strains on the money market. 


‘This doesn’t mean the Ford admin- 
istration has given up the anti-in- 
flation game. 

Nor does it prove the’ series of 

“economic summit meetings started 
last Tin and continuing with a 
meeting of labor leaders in the White 
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Ford opens the door 
to leniency for Nixon aides 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
‘ 
Washington 

The White House Tuesday opened 
the door to the possibility fo pardon- 
ing all those accused or convicted of 
Watergate-related crimes. 

The announcement followed wide- 
Spread criticism of President Ford’s 
Pardon of former President Richard 
M. Nixon. Critics charged that Mr. 
Nixon received more lenient treat- 
ment than those in his administration 
who already had been convicted — or 
accused — of crimes. 

While the White House said later 
that no decisions were imminent,the 
Prospect has now been raised of a 
general pardon for the 48 former 
Nixon associates accused of crimes so 
far. Thirty-nine already have pleaded 


L 


guilty or have been convicted by 
juries. 

White House Counsel Philip Buchen 
said Tuesday that Mr. Ford himself 
was making a new pardon study. He 
spoke after acting press secretary 
John Hushen revealed existence of 
the study at a press briefing Tuesday. 

At this writing. public reaction was 
not known. But almost immediately, ἃ 
powerful congressional leader began 
flashing warning signals. 


Wider pardon opposed 

House Speaker Carl Albert (D) of 
Oklahoma said he thought a wider 
pardon ‘would be viewed as an abuse 
of presidential power. ... Where 
would he stop?’’ Ξ 

In an interview with the Associated 
Press, Mr. Albert went on, “Would it 
Mean that all politicians in trouble 
would be pardoned? . . . I think the 


AP photo 
Waves of pardon reaction beat on White House 


Nixon pardon: grass-roots, legal reactions 


By Robert P. Hey 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

Even before the announcement that 
other Watergate pardons were being 
studied, shock waves were rever- 
berating from the pardon of Richard 
M. Nixon from California to Capito! 
Hill. 

Individual Americans and their po- 
litical leaders voiced both criticism 
and support for the decision of Presi- 
dent Ford. 

In California, two college profes- 
sors who had been active ma previous 
campaign to impeach the former 
president said they would form a 
national committee to impeach Presi- 


. Chilean generals unfazed ὌΥ report of CIA 


By Gordon N. Converse, chief photographer 


Under military rule for 8 year now—Chilean countryside 


dent Ford, in protest of the granting of 
the pardon. 


Disclosures urged 

Conversely, in Norwich, Conn., Sen- 
ate Republican leader Hugh Scott 
Gefended the President, supporting 
the pardon. He said that despite some 
comments to the contrary, President 
Ford did know what kind of legal 
charges could have been brought 
against Mr. Nixon for his Watergate- 
‘related roles. 

But Pennsylvania’s Senator Scott 
called for disclosures of the former 
president's ‘‘full role in Watergate" 
by release of all documents and 
letters between Mr. Nixon and Water- 
gate special prosecutor Leon Ja- 
worski. ‘The American people can 


- ley, 


be the judge,’’ Senator Scott said, 
“and I believe they will then under- 
stand and approve of President 
Ford's decision." 

President Ford himself received his 
first boos while in the nation's highest 
office during his Monday trip to 
Pittsburgh, to deliver an address on 
urban transportation. Pickets also 
protested hisdecision. ~ 

But more people protested in Madi- 
son, Wis., where some 2,000 demon- 
strators marched around the State 
Capitol in protest of the pardon. 

In Chicago, Mayor Richard J. Da- 
recently returned to his job 
following recuperation from illneas, 
raised the issue most protesters con- 
sidered central — equal justice un- 
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aid in Allende ouster 


But disclosure causes furore in Washington 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondentof 
The Christian Science Monitor 


One year after seizing power, 


Chile's military leaders have settled 


in for a long stay. 

But they celebrate their first an- 
niversary in office Sept. 11 amid a 
sudden mushrooming of evidence that 
the United States Central Intelligence 
Agency, contrary to previous denials, 
spent millions of dollars from 1970 to 
1978 to ‘destabilize’ the government 
they ousted. 

One of the reasons they cited for the 
overthrow of President Salvador Al- 
lende Gossens was the escalating 
political and economic chaos in Chile 
that Dr. Allende seemed unable to 
cope with. 

Now, it appears that at least part of 
that chaos was sponsored by the CIA. 


Authorization reported 

CIA director William Colby, in 
testimony to a House subcommittee, 
reportedly confirmed that his agency 
had been authorized to spend as much 
as $8 million in an effort to make it 
impossible for Dr, Allende to govern. 


September 11, 1974 


me 


The Colby testimony went counter 
to sworn testimony of senior State 
Department officials, and spokesman 
Robert Anderson reiterated Tuesday 
denials that the department was in- 
volved in attempts to subvert the 
Allende regime. But there have been 
no denials of CIA involvement 

Suspicions of such mvolvement 
have made the rounds over the years. 

Although the Colby testimony made 
hardly a ripple in Chile after its 
disclosure Sunday, it is causing ἃ 


furor in Washington. 


There is a feeling that the testimony 
may only be the tip of the iceberg — 
that more disclosures will be forth- 
coming and that they may well impli- 
cate a variety of Nixon adminis- 
tration officials. 

Already, there is question over 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer's role in the CIA activities. As 
8. key member of the National Secu- 
rity Council and the head of its “Forty 
Committee,” he apparently played & 


role in approving the use of funds for 
the “destabilization” program in 
Chile. : 
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President created some problems 
while trying to solve others. The 
reaction in Congress has been very 
adverse." 

Mr. Albert asserted that "the tim- 
ing [of the Nixon pardon] was very 
bad. . It leaves a lot of people 
disturbed that the full story will never 
come out. A 

“1 never wanted to see the former 
President in jail. I would prefer that 
he not come to trial. But 1 think the 
President [Ford] would have been 
better off lf he had waited at least to 
the point where the charges were 
specified." 

Assessing the new presidential 
Study of wider clemency, other ob- 
servers indicate that Mr. Ford has 
come to the conclusion that he must 
do something to diminish the public 
protest about the Nixon pardon. 
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Nixon pay 
gets new 
scrutiny 


Pardon may curb 
transition money 


By Peter C. Stuart 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

The pardon of former President 
Richard M. Nixon may jeopardize 
part of his $850,000 end-of-presidency 
allowance from the government. 

Even before President Ford's sur- 
Prise clemency, Congress was pep- 
pered with letters from back home 
calling the transition money request 
excessive. Now such opposition looks 
harder to resist. 

“The pardon isn't going to make us 
ease up. . Infact, Lexpect (scrut- 
iny] to be stepped up. γ᾿ says an aide of 
Sen. Joseph M. Montoya (D) of New 
Mexico, chairman of the Senate ap- 
propriations subcommittee which will 
screen the request. 

Even in the more conservative 
House of Representatives subcom- 
mittee, a staff member anticipates 
“personal feelings’’ against the hefty 
payout. 

Resistance 15 likely to surface when 
Senate hearings open Wednesday, 
Sept. 11. House hearings follow the 
next day. 

The $850,000 expenses, requested by 
President Ford iast month, offer 
critics a large target — more than 
twice the equivalent amount ever 
paid any former president. 

The last retiring chief executive, 
Lyndon B. Johnson, received about 
$360,000 over the equivalent 11-month 
period for which Mr. Nixon's funds 
are requested. (Mr. Johnson's transi- 
tion money stretched for 18 months.) 

Former President Dwight Ὁ. Eisen- 
hower never earned more than 
$162,000 a year; Harry S. Truman 
$199,000; Herbert Hoover, $113.000. 

‘‘What deal dictates a pardon and 
Javish expense account for Nixon?" 
asks one of the angry wires and 
letters now streaming to Capitol Hill, 
this one sent to a Maryland Republi- 
can congressman. 

The subcommittee chaired by Sena- 
tor Montoya — who 5150 served on the 
Senate’s special Watergate com- 
mittee — plans to hone in on three 
items in the Nixon request: 

@ $100,000 for miscellaneous ex- 
penses. 

@ $40,000 for travel. Some term 
this excessive for the nation’s most- 
traveled president. 

Φ $65,000 for office equipment and 
supplies, 

Less controversial are such {tems 
as a $55,000 annual pension, $21,000 for 
communications, and $5,000 for gen- 
eral supplies, 
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Women’s tennis outshines 
that of the men 9 


Small car trend still 


flows strongly 5 
New child star of TV’s 

‘Paper Moon’ 12 
News—briefly 6 Family 8,9 
Arts 12 Sports 9 
Books 10, 1 Home Forum 13 
Financial 5 Consumer 10 
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Richardson: 


Clemency 


now for 
others? 


By Godfrey Sperling dr. 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 


Former Attorney General Elifot L. 
Richardson now suggests that in view 
of the Nixon pardon, President Ford 
at some point will have to look at the 
other cases of the Watergate defen- 
dants with clemency in mind. 

In a discussion with reporters over 
breakfast, Mr. Richardson sald: 
"This action by the President will 
require a review of the disposition of 
all the cases for the purpose of 
resolving a greater question of justice 
— should clemency be involved?’ 

Mr. Richardson said he “‘supports”’ 
the Ford pardon. But he made it clear 


Britain’s 

‘implied 

threat’ 

to Ulster 


By Jonathan Harsch 
Special correspondentof 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Doblin 

After a three-month warning, the 
British Government has presented 
Northern Ireland with a balance sheet 
showing how much the province is in 
the red. 2 

Northern Irishmen took only a day 
to react angrily to Britain’s implied 
threat to bankrupt the province by 
cutting off funds unless the province 
behaves, 

The British figures are Intended to 
encourage greater compliance with 
British wishes — since Britain pays 
the bills, But instead of raising hopes 
for a gentlemanly agreement between 
indebted Northern Irishmen and their 
British bankers, the latest British 
approach has raised the province's 
hackles. 


The fact is that Northern Irishmen 
feel insulted by the publication of the 
balance sheet — almost as they did 
last May when British Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson referred to them as 
“spongers.” The backlash then 
boosted the Protestants’ general 
strike against British Government 
policies. 


‘Financial facts spelled out’ 

The balance sheet published this 
week is not a deliberate insult in that 
it just coldly spells out the financial 
facts. It shows Northern Ireland's 
overwhelming dependence on British 
taxpayers and on the British economy 
in all sectors. 


The central government in London 
paid over to Northern Ireland £318 
million ($751 million) in direct sub- 
sidy in the last financial year to help 
meet the province's £841 million 
{$2,018 million) expenditure. An addi- 
tional £33 million ($79 million) was 
spent on British Army operations in 
Northern Ireland, The British direct 
payments will probably jump a fur- 
ther£100 million ($240 million) for the 
current year. 


British support is still more crucial 
to the province's economic survival 
because Britain buys two-thirds of 
Northern Ireland's manufactured 
goods and farm produce. And nearly 
half of the province's industries are 
subsidiartes of mainiand firms. 


that he raises strong questions about 


ferred 8 pre-pardoning process in 
which the special Watergate prose- 
Setar, Lun Seroeeet, bed tire come 
up spe charges against the 
former president. 

Furthermore, he sald he would 
have liked to have had Mr. Nixon be 
asked to answer, informally, those 
charges — 88 a stated prerequisite to 
the giving ofa pardon. 

It seemed clear that Mr. Richard- 
son's support of the President's action 
really went fully to only one part of it: 
That he felt Mr. Nixon had been 
punished enough, by the humiliation 
oe Teele oe 856 Cnet να weed tere 
wanted Mr. Nixon eventually par- 
doned. 

On other subjects Mr. Richardson 
made these observations: 

ὁ That he thought that Mr. Nixon 
might still be able to plead the Fifth | 
Amendment if he becomes a witness 
— by saying his testimony might tend 

to incriminate him in action that 
ΔΑ one th hata courts. He added, 
however, Mr. Nixon’s use of this plea 
‘+would be pretty narrow in scope." 


issue in the fall elections." 


The British figures show a sixfold 
increase in subsidies from 1966/67 to 
1978/74. To many Northern Ireland 
Protestants, this jump shows that the 
province nearly paid its own way 
seven years ago — when they ran 
their own province under their own 
parliament without British inter- 
ference. So the Protestant reading is 
that the figures prove it is time to 


Strong Protestant feeling 
Behind this view is a strong Protes- 

tant feeling that most of the recent 

large subsidies are being paid as dole 


Catholics either work or emigrate 
would cut expenditure drastically. 


Protestants also argue that the By Joseph Fitchett 
British balance sheet leaves out many Special to 
debts which Britain owes their prov- The Christian Science Monitor 


. The Palestinian question 8] 
assured of 8 full-scale debate at the 


has figured as a separate agenda item 
since 1952. The Arab ‘aks has 
systems which won important export 
orders at the recent British air show. 


A look ahead 

As well, many Protestants pelieve 
that their province will return a 
future British prime minister in the 
next British elections. They believe 
that in putting up the right-wing 
Enoch Powell for a seat in: their 
province, they are ensuring the return 
of traditional British standards of 
reason and the rule of law. 

Adding up all of Northern Ireland’s 
contributions, it seems ta many Pro- 
testants that Britain is paying a very 
small and temporary price for the 
province's continuing loyal services. 


ample margin far it. 

The prime mover for the debate is 
the Palestine Liberation 
(PLO), chaired by Al Fatah guerrilla . 
leader Yasser Arafat. The PLO wants © 

to strengthen its own position with the 
view to the Middle East peace nego- 
tiations in Geneva. It is pressing to 
obtain the widest possible recognition 
. 85 a “national liberation movement,” 
and the General Assembly will pro- 
vide the most prestigious forum the 
PLO has reached. 

Reacting to this, the Israeli Knesset 
(Parliament) met Monday in special 


steelworkers, who are 
heroically on many Soviet monu- 
ments, 28th place; the profession of a 

turner received 39th piace; that of a 

Factory work does not attract So- tractor driver, another quasilegen- 
viet youth, despite more than half a dary figure in Soviet literature, Sist 
century of glorification of the prolita- piace; while the lowly joiner or 
riat. carpenter held 68th place. 

Contrary to the proud display in the 
media of ‘‘Soviet dynasties” of steel- 
workers, miners, fitters, and so forth, 
the children of workers and peasants 
are flocking io office occupations. 
eget omg δοίονο little prestige The survey also found that many 
ature. the party's propaganda liter worker-parents did not recommend 

zl A their profession to their children. 

A» Survey. of Moscow schools According to a survey in Yaroslavl, 
published in the April, 1973, issue of  nty 22 percent of the worker-parents 
“MOSKVA,” a cultural monthly, re- recommended a factory career to 
vealed this. Students in the older 


By Paul Wohl 
Written for 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Intellectual prestige 
The five most prestigious occupa- 
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tions were of an intellectual nature. 


session to discuss launching an in- 
tensive propaganda campaign in the 


- United States to counter the Palestin-. 
. ians’ bid. An indication of its probable 
Betrut, Lebanon tone came from Foreign Minister 


Yigal Allon, who reportedly in- 
~ structed Israeli diplomats to stress 


forthcoming United Nations General Ἢ the difference between the Palestin- 
Assembly session — the first time it ians, who he said have ‘legitimate 


aspirations,” and the PLO, behave he 
pn yagnbappeb ane gp Ἂν 


represen 

ence of nonaligned nations, the Arab 
summit conference (boycotted by 
King Hussein of Jordan) and latteriy 
from the Soviet Union. 


Seat at conferences - 

The PLO has also succeded in 
getting seated at recent United Na- 
tions meetings like the law-of-the-sea 
and population conferences. In the 
General Assembly debate, the Pales- 


tinlans will seek a stronger definition . 
universally recog- - 


of their ‘‘rights’’ — 
nized as δ᾽ prerequisite for Middle . 


Hast peace, but universally ‘disputed 
in its definition. 


The Palestinians have. scored con: ᾿ 


siderable gains already. in revising 
thelr political status from “‘refu- 
gees,” left over at'the establishment 


of Israel, to a people with national - 


rights to self-determination. A resolu- 
tion at last year’s General Assembly ἢ 
formally recognized the Palestinians 
entitlement to ree for their 


P Thi ἷ id 
phere Seats eae the the afidio Bast 


problem, and a debate focused on the 
Palestinians, could produce still mbre 


- strongly worded. regolutions. . 


Beyond the New York General 
Assembly looms;Geheva. The Pales-' 
tintans refuse /to consider joining’ 
peace talks te based on United Nations 
Security. Council Resolution 242, as 
the* talksare now posited: It refers to 


the Palestinians as a “refugee prob- | 


lem.’"':The Palestinians want the 
resolution’ revised or a new ‘Geneva | 
‘agenda item filed, referring to the 
Palestinian ‘national’ problem. ~ 
Divided in- their attitudes toward 
. Geneva, influential Palestinian guer- 


- and Syrian territory. 


‘By Gordon N. Conversa, chief photographer 


ὃ The Palestinian problem—crucial issue at UN | General Assembly : py 


Palestinians get own slot on.UN agenda iH 


Nonaligned nations have enough votes: ‘to bring up | eee |! 
debate, and Soviets skirt ‘superpower’ decision. -.ὄ F 


Tilla leaders τῳ νῶν, support the 
‘United Nations bid, which they view . 
fas a means of the PLO's 
authority in any future settlement of 
Palestinian - territory, particularily 
vis-a-vis rival’ Arab claimants lke 


part 
of the diplomatic initiative will be 
taken out of Cairo’s hands. The debate 
‘will oblige Egyptian and other Arab 
delégates to maite strong public state- 
ments of support-for the Palestinians. 
Resented by Israel; the résurgence of 
the: Palestinian issue could com- 
.Plicate the negotiations about Israeli 
withdrawal from occupied Egyptian 


4 major factor in the Palestinians’ | 
UN move is undoubtedly their tae 
Tecently increased support ‘from the ἐπε 
Soviet ‘Union. Moscow has always me 
sought to situate the Middle East 

problem, ‘Itke the Cyprus problem, in 

8 United Nations framework, taking it 

out of the auperpower context where 

_ the United States can wield its power 

᾿ more bluntly’. The Beirut press specu- 

lates Yasser Arafat will. be mable to 
plead the Palestinians’ case ‘person- 


. ally because a trip to New York would Pe 


Pose ‘security risks for a guerrilla 


Ν DETROT 

aan i 7 was their choice. Only 30 of more than a 
Bah aid required 3,000 students questioned said they 4,1ulcetuals tock were employees Ὁ erie ᾿ 

6 message is simply that North- | wanted to become production work- i 

erm Ireland could not survive as an | ers. Se eo iain: ae ἢ Ἐπ eure sae 
economic unit without massive Brit- > Yet more than 60 ΒΝ 
ish aid and involvement. This rules | Production work shonned of the Soviet population is supposed to ~ Soren, ene O21 
oui an independent state of Northern belong to the working class. And it is Mee wictmal == 


ireland — though some extreme Pro- 
testants still advocate this in prefer- 
ence to accepting British ordera to 
share power locally with Roman 
Catholics. 


The message is clear enough to the 
Northern Ireland moderates, Catholic 
and Protestant, who have banded 
together into the middle-of-the-road 
still small Alliance Party. Alliance 
leader Bob Cooper commented that 
the British balance sheet shows that 
the province must accept British 
Policies and standards. Without the 
British link and financial support, 
taxation would have to be doubled to 
maintain the same level of services, 
he warned. 


Other Northern Irishmen read the 
British figures very differently. Hard- 
line Protestants believe that the high 
level of British payments io the 
provinces is simply the result of Brit- 

ish Government mismangement. 


wants to become a production worker, 


While students in Moscow, the cul- 


tural and scientific center of the ° not easy for the children of workers to 


change their status. 


country, are ected to be more ‘Those who land in fac lobs still 
interested in intellectual pursuits, the tare a negative view seg be trade 
syerenepning majortiy of aindents ἐπ and consider their position tempo- 
provinces rary. 
in like manner. 
In Perm, west of the Urals, a city 
στρ Oe ae at, Problem discussed 


only one in ten of the older students 

This problem is being discussed in 
the Soviet press in connection with 
another reform of the school system. 
In the first 1974 issue of Zvezda, a 
Leningrad Bterary monthly, G. Kula- 


according to the survey. In Lenin- 
grad, 87 percent of the older students 
want to enroll in a technical college or 
an institute. 


desire of the students to improve their 
status and to “‘make a career.” 
dear pee co tener 


t Petrov 
τ ae peasant brought up good sens: 


_the oldest is a scientific assistant in 


Moscow. the second oldest an engi- 
neer, and the youngest 2a medical 


Soviet citizens lke Mr. Kulagin 
have begun to question the valué of 


the universal 10-class educational sys: _ 


tem which former premier Nikita S$: 


Khrushchev-sought to introduce. This - 


group also suggests the reduction of 
the number of institutes of higher 
learning. a 


Opposite vi view vheld 


The government so fer has held the 
opposite view. Education Minister 
V. P. Elyutin only recently insisted 
the importance of p: special- 


ists for the 1980's and '90’s, capable of 


" Sovfoto “MOSCOW, 
: Soviet Armenian worker: smile but litte. prestige 


coping with the rising demands οἱ 
scientific-technical revolution. - 

It is impossible to say how?atich 
influence views like ‘those of: Mr. 


Kulagin will have on the future devel- "ὁ 
hp of pubHc education. Yet even |. 
the protagonists of more members ἮΝ 


Ob les working Guns thawtah exe 
to. the eight-class school .‘system 
should win out and other measures 
designed to-force young 


- Second-clzes 
“and δὲ φαίνομαι ma 


people: into. ‘=x 
factory careers'be ‘introduced, ~ Serius 
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Nicaraguans -- 
re-elect Somoza 


In spite of heavy vote for strongman, 
opposition refuses to be stilled 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Miami holdings are so large that critics 


Nicaraguan strongman Anastasio 
Somoza Debayle was so confident of 
victory in presidential elections Sept. 
1 that, even before the voting began, 
he ordered his staff at El Retiro, the 
presidential retreat, to prepare an 
election night celebration dinner. 

This was not really surprising, for 
the Somoza dynasty has ruled Nica- 
Tague for four decades. ν 

The Sept. 1 voting merely con- 
firmed the family control over the 
small Central American nation, giv- 
ing General Somoza six more years a3 
president. 

With the vote tally stil coming, 
General Somoza had by the end of the 
week a percent victory margin 
over the Conservative Party’s Ed- 
mundo Paguaga. And there was some 


expectation that when all votes from ᾿ 


the mountainous nation finally trickle 
in, the Somoza lead could be as much 
as 95 percent. 5 


‘A personal fiefdom’ 
Such percentages are not new in 
Nicaragua. General Somoza, like his 


Soviets offer 
new lures 

to technical 
students 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


5 Moscow 
Fifteen-year-old Ivan Ivanovich is 
being wooed into the technical schools 
by some new privileges offered by the 
Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee. 

The country’s problem is an urgent 
need to get mechanics, computer 
programmers, lathe operators, ele- 
mentary-school teachers; nurses, and 
the like into the Soviet labor force as 
fast as possible. But technical train- 
ing just is not very prestigious. Teen- 
egers want something more glam- 
orous than going to the ‘“‘technicum” 
or other vocational school And even if 


the teen-agers are willing, thelr par- ἡ 
ents often pressure them into some- - 


thing else. ᾿ 
So on Sept. 7 the Central Committee 


ordered new benefits for technical 
students and teachers. The major one 
would now allow 10 percent of tech- 
nicum students — rather than just 5 
percent, as in the past -- to recieve 
“special merit diplomas'’ permitting 
them to go directly into higher educa- 
tion without a prerequisite of three 
years of work experience. 


Better facilities promised 

In addition, teachers in these 
Schools will be given better factlities, 
better pay, and more opportunities 
for refresher courses, 

The new moves come on top of a 
Standing inducement of stipends to 
technicum ‘students. Thus, pupils who 
finish off their eight-year compulsory 
elementary education with two more 
years of general education and uni- 
versity preparation do not get sti- 
Pends for their study — while those 
who go from the eight-year schools 
Into the three-year vocational schools 
do get paid for their study. 

These stipends are only a little 
Jower than university-student sti- 
pends of between 45 and 65 rubles ($56 
and $81 respectively) a month, A first- 


. year technicum student receives 35 


rubles ($43) a month, and ἃ third-year 
student receives 45 rubles a month. 


Work on job required . 

Once a student graduates from the 
three-year technicum — unless he has 
@ special-merit diploma — he 18 
required to work for three years at the 
job his school procures for him. Only 
after that can he go on to higher 
education at a university, institute of 
higher learning (with fits lesa. in- 
tellectual and more vocational educa- 
tion), or a military college. 

At the beginning of this year privi- 
leges of technicum graduates were 
also expanded to include automatic 
admission to institute evening 
schools, as long as the graduates 
passed the entrance exams. Com- 
petition for evening sessions is not as 
stiff as for institutes’ regular daytime 
courses, but there are still two-and-a- 
half or three applicants ior every 
opening. : 

A negative inducement to lure 
eight-year elementary school gradu- 
ates into the technicum has also been 
practiced for a year or so. Adminis- 
trators of the 10-year general educa- 
tion schoois have been asked to weed 
out and drop ninth-graders who have 
not been doing well at their studies. 


" have been signs of erupting opposition 


father, Anastasio Somoza Garcia, and 
his brother Luis before him, runs 
- Nicaragua like ἃ personal fiefdom. 


: ‘Moreover, Somoza family economic 


complain Nicaragua is more of a 
family enterprise than a country, and 
wags often complain that General 
. Somoza is chairman of the board. 

-In recent times, howaver, there 


toGeneral Somoza. His last presi- 
dency, which ended May 1, 1972, was 
besét with troubles. In addition, he 
‘was prevented by the then prevailing 
constitution from succeeding himself. 
This led to formation of a three-man 
civilian junta that nominally ran the 
country until General Somoza got the 
Constitution changed to permit him to 
run.again and to lengthen the presi- 
dential term from five to six years. 
- Although technically out of office 
since 1972, General Somoza has, in 
effect, run the country. As com- 
mander of the nation’s 5,000-man 
National Guard, there-was no one to 
chaHenge him. 


Gains from earthquake 

The disastrous earthquake of Dec. 
28, 1972, which devastated the capital 
city of Managua, also left General 
Somoza with more powers. He named 
himself chairman of a national emer- 
gency committee set up to handle all 
aspects of reconstruction -— thus 
assuming effective control of the 
economy. 

Yet opposition continued to spring 
up. It became evident in early August 
when General Somoza stripped 27 
political and labor leaders of their 
civil rights for six months for encour- 
aging Nicaraguans not to vote. The 
group, which includes the editor of an 
opposition newspaper, had challenged 
the validity of the elections and called 
for a boycott of the vote. 

‘This opposition group ts unlikely to 
be stilled in spite of the loss of their 
civil rights. In fact, the opposition in 
‘the months ahead may be increas- 
ingly cohesive because of repression 
by the Somoza rule. He still has clout, 
but times are changing in Nicaragua, 
observers claim, and the Sept. 1 vote 

could py the last election General 
Somoza can count on easily winning. 


*U.S;, Israel priorities 


Continued from Page ! 

The Israelis want to ask the United 
States for two additional things: (1) to 
advance the delivery schedules for 
those arms supplies which already 
have been agreed on in the form of 
contracts, signed and sealed, (2) to 
supply certain items of equipment 
which the U.S. so far has refused to 
give to any foreign country. 

Before.the October war, according 
to informed sources, the Israelis were 
the first foreign power to receive from 
the U.S. a highly sophisticated secret 
device which they installed in an 
advanced military position at the top 
of Mt. Hermon, on the northern front, 
facing Syria. — 


Secret device seized 

But within the first few hours of the 
war, the Syrian forces overran Mr. 
Hermon. The Israelis reportedly did 
not destroy the secret device so that it 
fell into Syrian — and subsequently 
into Soviet — hands. 


The Israelis have not recovered 
from the psychological shock of the 
October war. The question they are 
asking is to what extent this also holds 
true for the Americans. : 

Information Minister Aron Yariv 
deciared in a weekend speech that In 
a new war, Israei’s armed forces 
would be faced on the Arab side by 
6,000 tanks and 1,500 aircraft. ‘‘These 
are quantities in which even the 
NATO alliance thinks,’ he said. 

Prime Minister Rabin remarked on 
this subject that “we can never hope 
to compete with the Arabs in quan- 
tities. But our armaments must be in 
some reasonable proportion to those 
‘of the Arabs. if we are to put up a 
. suecessful defense." Ὁ 


Mystified about report 
Monitor correspondent Dana 

Adams Schinidt reports from Wash- 

{While Prime Minister Rabin is 
being received here with warmth and 
pomp and ceremony, he will find 
himself at.odds with American offi- 
clals on the two main matters for 
which he has come — arms deliveries 
and the next steps to be taken toward . 
Arab-Israeli settlement. 


{American officials indicated that 
the Israeli ‘shopping list” probably 
was too large and called for swifter 
delivery and more advanced items 
thaN could be supplied. But they 

ssed mystification about the 
secret, highly sophisticated item, pre- 
sumably radar, which the Syrians are 
reported to have overrun at the top of 
Mt. Hermon in last October's war. 


Ford presidency expec p 
Labor revises ho 


By Ed Townsend 
Labor correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
New York 

Big labor in the United States has 
sharply reduced its estimates of pros- 
pective gains in the Senate and House 
this November. 

Near the end of the Nixon adminis- 
tration, labor counted on gains of 
about 90 congressional seats through 
8 nationwide Democratic election 

Immediateley after Mr. Nixon re- 
signed, the AFL-CIO and its Com- 
mittee on Political Education 
{COPE) cut this estimate almost in 
half, estimating a gain of 50 to 60 
seats. 

As Gerald R. Ford took office, and 
particularly after he nominated Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller to be Vice-Presi- 
dent, the forecast of gains was further 
reduced to perhaps 2 additional 
“friendly” lawmakers in the next 
Congress. Now some labor politicians 
are talking about 12 to 15 more 
Democratic seats. 

‘The predictions are largely based 
on the number of Republicans elected 
in their last contests by, say, 6 percent 
margins. Because of strong anti- 
Nixon sentiment before the change in 
the White House, many in such margi- 
nal districts appeared certain to be 
defeated in re-election bids. 


Democrats won easily 

Labor also expected to gain seats 
where Republican incumbents were 
not seeking re-election. In special 
elections in normality Republican dis-. 
tricts in Grand Rapids and in Cincin- 
nati, Democrats won easily, with 
strong labor support. Now labor says 
the change in the White House will 
smooth the way for the Republicans to 
recapture the Grand Rapids and 
Cincinnati districts. 

“T would be greatly surprised if 
they stay Democratic,” AFL-CIO 
president George Meany said in 
Washington a few days ago. “If Nixon 
was still in the White House, I would 
be willing to bet they would stay 
Democratic.” 

A¥FL-CIO’s political machinery al- 
ready is being utilized fully around 
the country to help “progressive” 
candidates, almost all Democrats. 

COPE collections of voluntary con- 
tributions from union members are 
reported ‘bigger than ever," largely 
attributed to a reaction against Wa- 


[A qualified State Dpartment offi- 
cial said that an Israeli post on Mt. 
Hermon which included some Amer- 
ican equipment had been overrun by 
the Syrians but that nothing particu- 
larly secret or sophisticated was 
involved. He denied that the incident 
had been discussed or had any con- 
nection with American willingness to 
supply further sophisticated equip- 
ment. 


Sinai discussion expected 
[On the diplomatic side, the Israeli 


.Premier is expected to continue to 


argue that the next step should be 


- further disengagement on the Egyp- 


tian-Sina! front rather than on the 
Jordanian front. 


[Mr. Rabin is expected to say that 
the only concession the Israelis could 
make to Jordan at this time would be 
to give King Hussein a larger share in 
civil administration on the Israeli- 
occupied West Bank, where the Jor- 
danian Government already pays 
schoolteachers, magistrates, and 
some other civil officials. 


(Mr. Rabin landed in Washington 
secretly for security reasons and was 
given. his official welcome, honor 
guard, and military salute on the 
South Lawn of the White House. He 
met -with President Ford Tuesday 
afternoon. 


[Wednesday he was to begin 2 


‘series of conferences with Secretary 


Kissinger with breakfast at the State 
Department. He was due to meet 
Secretary of Defense James R. 
Schlesinger Wednesday afternoon} 


CHRISTMAS RUSH A RACKET? 


- 1974 Book will be ready in 


Noon 
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Labor, once sure of veto-proof Congress, now hopes for a sympathetic one 


tergate and Richard Nixon earlier 
this year, The total this year, accord- 
ing to Mr. Meany, will go over the 
amount collected and used by COPE 
in 1972, a presidential election year; 
ordinarily, there is a marked dropoff 
in contribuiions in the off-year elec- 


tions. 

But the AFL-CIO and COPE still 
talk about electing a ‘‘veto-proof"’ 
Congress this fall — one with votes 


enough to upset a conservative presi-" 


dent's veto of labor-favored legisla- 
tion. However, the use of the slogan is 
a hangover from the Nixon adminis- 
tration; it is less realistic now, Mr. 
Meany says, because the slogan and 
the campaign were “directed at 
Nixon...."” 

President Ford's record is ‘‘very 
much on the conservative side,’ as 


* New scrutiny 
for Nixon pay 


Continued from Page 1 

A former president is allowed up to 
$450,000 in transition funds under an 
11-year-old law governing change of 
presidencies. Mr. Johnson drew only 
$300,000. Mr. Nixon is seeking the 
maxtmum plus $400,000 extra, 


Open-ended pension 

In additicn, all ex-presidents since 
1968 are provided an open-ended pen- 
sion and office-staff fund. 

Congressional action on the Nixon 
allocation is expected to be prompt. 
Both houses plan just one-day heer- 
ings, chiefly to question Arthur F. 
Sampson, head of the General Ser- 
vices Administration which will su- 
pervise the expenditure. 

The questioning is Lkely to be 
sharpened by bitter memories of 
|. Congress's discovery four months ago 
that the government had spent $17.1 
million for improvements on Nixon 
residences at San Clemente, Calif., 
and Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Egypt's shopping list— 
$750 million in U.S. food 


By Reuter 


Washington 
Egypt is seeking food items worth 
$760 million, including 980,000 tons of 
wheat, under the United States food- 
for-peace program, officials report. 
This would be more than the $742 
“million the U.S. administration had 
budgeted for this purpose. 


Get ahead of the game by 
shopping early from N-M’s 
great 1974 Christmas Book! 
The Book costs 1.00, and 
with it you receive an “"N-M 
Dollar” worth 1.00 toward 
your first purchase from the 
Pages of the 1974 issue. The 


Mid-October to mail to you, 
or to a friend. Send 1.00 with 
your (or your friend's) name 
and address to: Neiman- 
Marcus, Dept. 44, P.O. Box 
2968; Dallas. Texas 75221. 


labor analyzes it; but. according to 
Mr. Meany, the unions want to see if 
the President intends to take a similar 
position against ‘‘social programs, 
people programs'' and veto them on 
grounds that they are inflationary. 
Mr. Meany and others among labor's 
political strategists consider Presi- 
dent Ford "a practical politician” 
who was conservative because his 
constituency in Grand Rapids was 
predominantly conservative. 

It is "8 new ballgame now,” says 
Mr. Meany, since Mr. Ford has “an 
entirely different responsibility and 
constituency.” 


Labor gaius clout 


Meanwhilé, shifting political pros- 
pects are giving labor more clout on 
Capito] Hill: Many members of Con- 


gress are listening more attentively to 
unipn lobbyists now that labor help 
and votes this fall appear much more 
important. Although there is still Little 
likelihood that labor's ‘‘must"' legtsla- 
tion can be passed in the form labor 
wants, there is almost no likelihood 
that any measures opposed by the 
unions can go through Congress. 

Because of this situation, AFL- 
CIO's legislative strategy is to work to 
block ‘inadequate’ bills during the 
remainder of this Congress. Andrew 
J. Biemiler, AFL-CIO's principal 
lobbyist and onetime member of the 
House with President Ford, said 
recently that the House postponement 
of action this year ona nationalhealth 
bill was a ‘major victory” for labor: 
It believes that it will be able to do 
better in 1875. 
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*Chile calm, U.S. shocked 


Continued from Page 1 


Yet, in various statements, Dr. 
Kiasinger has over the years been 
quoted as saying, in connection with 
Chile, that ‘‘we prefer democratic 
governments and attempt to exercise 
our influence to that end; but we aisa 
know we cannot impose our political 
and legal structures on others.” 

It is precisely this point that is put 
in doubt by the disclosures of CIA 
involvement in Chile. 

Until the Colby testimony was dis- 
closed over the weekend, the only 
confirmed anti-Allende activity by 
Washington was a United States- 
sponsored credit squeeze on the part 
of both Washington and international 
and hemisphere lending agencies. 

That squeeze made it hard for Dr. 
Allende's Marxist-leaning govern- 
ment to obtain credit. But in a way, 
Washington could argue effectively 
that credits to Chile had dropped 
significantly in the iast two years of 
the government of Eduardo Frei 
Montalva, which immediately pre- 
ceded that of Dr. Allende, due to a 
feeling on the part of President Fret 


Laos, insurgents agree 
to first POW exchange 
By Reuter 


Vientiane, Laos 

The Laotian Joint Peace Com- 
mittee, set up to implement last 
year's peace accord, has agreed on 
four sites for the first exchange of 
prisoners of war between the pro- 
communist Pathet Lao and the Vien- 


and the international lenders that 
Chile needed to expend already 
granted credits and begin repay- 
ments before a large new influx of 
credit was granted. 

The Colby disclosures came in a 
confidential seven- letter from 
Rep. Michael J. Harrington (D) of 
Massachusetts asking further con- 
gressional hearings on the CLA's role 
in the Sept. 11, 1978, military coup that 
toppled Dr.-Allende’s government. 


That coup ended Dr. Allende’s ‘ef- 
forts to nudge Chile along the road to 
socialism and also ended Chile’s long 
tradition of democratic government. 
Moreover, it was accompanied by a 
massive roundup of Allende suppor- 
ters, escalating reports of the murder 
of thousands of Chileans, and imposi- 
tion of a broad military dictatorship. ~ 


On the eve of the first anniversary 
of the military take-over, for ex- 
ample, Ammesty International, the 
London-based human rights organiza- 
tion, alleged that widespread torture 
and executions’ were continuing in 
Chile. 

“The death roli of victims is un- 
precedented in recent Latin Amer- 
jean history,” the organization 
charged. Moreover,it said, ‘‘there is 
little indication that the situation is 
improving or that a return to normal- 
ity is intend 

Amnesty International estimated 
that between 6,000 and 10,000 political 
prisoners were still being detained 
without trial in Chile. It added that 
they represented every sector of 
society from former Allende min- 
isters to doctors, lawyers, trade 
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Worldwide reaction to events in 
Chile, as mirrored in the Ammesty 
International report, has been largely 

negative, prompting the military 
leaders headed by President Augusto 
Pinochet Ugarte to claim that a leftist 
public opinion campaign has been, 
mounted against Chile. 

But General Pinochet and his fellow 
military officers have indicated that 
they are worried about their image. 
And it 15 reported that the Chilean 
Government has hired the J. Walter 
Thompson agency in New York to 
start a public relations campaign 
designed toimprove Chile’simage. ΄. 


‘That image may be hard to im- 
prove, however, until the military 
relax some of the curbs placed on 
Chile and Chileans in the past year — 
dissolution of Congress, ban on Marx- - 
ist parties and the shutting down of all 
other political activity, the censorship. 
of the press, and the abrogation of 
many civilrights. - 


* Nixon pardon: grass-roots, legal reactions 


pardon sets forth a double standard of 


Continued from Page 1 

der law. While the pardon was ‘‘com- 
passionate," the Mayor said, it 
“raises a number of questions. .. . 
What's going to happen to the Nixon 
aides? There should be equality of 
laws for everyone.” 


State attorneys polled 

Tt is an issue which concerns many 
state attorneys, according to a survey 
by the Associated Press. Twenty- 
three of the 50 state attorneys felt the 


priate 


Continued from Page 1 


possible move on his part to pardon 
all the’ Watergate-retated defen- 
dants. - 


Protest a factor 


to pull back from giving clemency. 


follow. 


justice — one for the powerful, an- 
other for everyday Americans. Said 
Michigan’s Attorney General Frank 


Kelley: ‘This action repudiates the 
basic American belief that no’ ‘man is : 


above the law.” 


sate Since the President has adopted 
this posture, I. pray he. τα not 


Perhaps news of the study is a trial 
balloon. That is, Mr. Ford may want 
to first see the public reaction to a 


Should: raising this possibility ac- 
tually add τὸ the public unhappiness 
over the way he is handling Water- | 
gate, Mr. Ford would be in a position _ 


On the other hand, if the public 
seems to like such a move, then he 
would be in a position to move ahead 
without fear of the reaction that would 
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ated with the government in getting 


- out the truth of Watergate to the 


‘Américan people. These individuals 


_ also are suffering because they told” 


the truth — which is something we 


.. have yet to hear from Mx. Nixon. 
To Mrs. John-W. Dean Ii, the Nixon ie ᾿ 

pardon seems also to establish a . 
double standard. ‘Mr. Nixon and his — 
family are not the only ones whohave 
suffered enough because of Water - 


Mrs, Dean's husband — the princi- 
pal initial accuser of former Preai- 


dent Nixon — last week began serving . 
& one-to-four-year prison sentence for. 
his role in the Watergate.cover-up | 


while he Was counsel to ἘΙΒΌΣΘείδεαΣ 


tiane side on Sept. 12. 


unionists, and actors. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
GRADUATE NURSE . 


You are invited to spend one year 
of your career toward nursing man- 
ent. at beautiful Lynn House 
οἵ Potomac Valley, inc. in Alexan- 
dna. Virgina -- just across. the river 
from Washington, D.C. 
Your progress can be speeded by 
the expansive experience οἱ nurs- 
mg in a very well equipped facility 
— where the nursing program 
seeks innovatve ideas that gen- 
uinety support healing in the 
patient's experience. 
Modern, pleasant, low-cost, hous- 
mg near by. Attractive com- 
pensation and benefits. This is an 
exceptional opportunity only tor the 
graduate nurse who has specific In- 
terest in progressing her career. 


Write or telephone to 
Mrs. Marzee Ritchie, 
Director of Nursing 


Lynn House 


of Potomac Valley, inc. 
4400 W. Braddock Road 
Alexadnria, VA 22304 
(703) 548-8066 


Accredited by the Department 
of Care of The Mother Church 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GRADUATE NURSES 
Live in Lovely Lake County while 
serving at Mill Top Sanatorium. Also 
openings for training as Nurses’ Aides. 
ke on or off premises. Write or cali 
for details. Superintendent. HILL TOP 
SANATORIUM. P.O. Box 87, Lake 


“Blu, IL 60044, or call collect (312) 


295-155 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE NURSES 


Sunland Home Sanatorium in Southern 
Caktorna's finest climate, has imme- 
duate need for Christian Science Grad- 
uate & Practrcal Nurses. Retirement 
Plan, Loving atmosphere. Write or call 
(714) 582-3179 SUNLAND HOME, 4135 
5sth Place, San Diego. CA 92105. 


ARE YOU A PIONEER? 

Clifton House needs Chnstian Science 
grad. nurses, cook and housekeeper. 
‘Ths newly opened nursing home cen- 
tray located in convenrent, beautiful, 
Minneapolis needs you. Write, or cail 
collect Anne Boynton, Supt. of Nurses. 
or Dan Finlay. Administrator (612) 338 
4706. 301 Cliton Ave., Mpls, MN 
$5403 


IMMEDIATE OPENING 
For custogian First Church of Christ. 
Scientst, Santa Ana. 25 hrs. weekly. 
Contact Clerk betore 1 PM. (714) 542- 
5521. (Cait) 
COOK LIVE-IN 2 ADULTS, MOST 
weekends fee Excellent salary, vaca- 
tion pay ἃ all benetits. Goods refs req. 
(212) 832-1205 btwn. 9 8.Π|..5 p.m. 
ΙΝΥῚ 
GENERAL FARM WORKER ἃ MAN 
handy with tools, ingation, leeding an- 
imals ἃ teld work. 3 bdrm. mobde 
home available Wnrte James Annest, 
PO Box 686, Burley, Idaho 83323, 


MAINTENANCE ΜᾺΝ FAMILIAR 
w plumbing & mechamcal eur. in 
charge of 16 rm. facilty ἃ 7 acre 
gmds Salry open Contact Adminis- 
travon. The LEAVES, an accredited 
Sanatorium, for Chnstian Scientists. 
1230 W Spring Valley Rd , Richardson, 
ΤΩΣ 75080 Dallas suburb (214) 231: 
EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING 
Salesperson needed by weekly news- 
Paper in Berlin, N.H., White Mountains. 
Salary & bonus. Write or call Howard 
dames. (603) 752-1200, 
2433, 


FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, 
Scientist, Cambridge. Mass. Custodian 
needed immediately. Please either call 
(617) 734-8447 or write Box F-15, One 
Nomay St.. Boston. MA 02115. 

ΙΝ DENVER, COLO. NEEDED 
Full tme babysitter for loveable 7% mo 
οἱά baby gil. Piease call Margot Valley 

2. 


770-4400 or 

SANATORIUM 
for Chnstan Scienhsts in Los Angeles, 
Calf. has openmng tor COOK. ry your |III 
talents include cooking skils please 
Call us. Salaried position. Retirement 
plan. (δὶ! (213) 22181 14. 


1603) 466-|board 


home ἃ industry. Liberal bonuses, ben- 
efits,.excellant retirement program & 
bonus car. Special meeting in Grand 


enganr, 185 E. College, Covina, CA 
91723. (231) 967-1077 or 339-9514, 


SECRETARIES 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


solid background & achievement 
record including turn around situations 
has a need for challenging assignment 
in Los Angeles, Calf. area. Box 42, 
$320, 3600 Wishire Bivd., Los Ange- 
les, CA 90010. 


EXPERIENCED PHOTOGRAPHER 
with 4x5 and 35mm cameras desires 
freetance work. M. Baxter, 534 Lake 
Lansing, E. Lansing, MI 48823, (517) 
332.2904, 

BACHELOR 49 WOULD LIKE TO 
relocate and share beeuty, interest, 
and experiance. Student of oll painting. 
Experience in antiques, theatre, 

rating, music, landscaping, ἼΣΗΣ 
business, travel, all design concepts. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


FLORENCE SIMPSON, REALTOR 
“Personalized Real Estale Service in 
the Pacific Pallsades since 1948." 859 
Swarthmore, Pacific Palisades. Tel, 
(213) GL 4-5531. 

MILDRED (MIMI) FOREMAN, BRO- 
‘ser. Personal and sincere Real Estate 
Service. BEVERLY HILLS, WEST- 
WOOD, BEL AIR, BRENTWOOD. (213) 


279-1184 or 474-4404. (Callt.) 
RUTH MILLER BROKER — SERVING 


terprises 
1550 Riverside Drive, Sherman Oaks, 


ἘΠΞ COUNTY 
Ask for TRUDY 


IM & VIC) 


‘1A. Grant Humpert, 41749 Fremont | BO’ 


auld like to have you join OSBORNE 
SSOCIATES, 6 E. Monroe St.. Chi 
cago, {Π. 346-3913. 


HOUSEKEEPER COMPANION 
For elderly woman In Newton, M: 
Private room and bath. Convenient lo- 
cation. Lt. Housekeeping dutiés. Ref. 
eq. (617) 244-5489, 


PLASTIC INJECTION MOLDING 
Foreman, Experienced on huskys. Also 
Machinist trainee. (213) 681-4971 or 
wre 2020 Lincoin Bivd., Pasadena, 

aif, 


MASTER MACHINIST—PREFERABLY 
with knowledge of dry cleaning and| Usa, 


laundry equipment — but not essential. 
Send resume to Mr. William Tidwell, 
Spotiess Cleaners, 6210 Florida Ave., 
Tampa, Fl, 33604. Tel. (813) 236-5541. 


PALOS VERDES PENINSULA, CALIF. 
office. 2 full time openings, one re-| 
ceptlonist: typist & one bookkeeping 
clark. Non smokers & experience re- 
quired. Cail for appt. 8:30 to 5. Mrs.. 
‘Robinson (213) 377-9581. 

WORK AND RESIDE AT TENACRE! 
Amid a loving‘harmontous — atmo- 
sphere. No commuting — comfortable} 
quarters, good pay and liberal fringe| 
benefits. Permanent or short term posi-| 
tion for Christian Sclence Nurses 
Aides. Practical Nurses and Graduate 
Nurses on Tenacre's staff of more than 
140. Age is not a factor. Write or call 
(609) 921-8900 TENACRE, P.O. 80: 
632, Princeton, NJ 08540. 


COMPANION TO LIVE WITH OLDER! 
alert lady, help prepare meats, drivars| 
license needed. Salary negotiable. 
(805) 647-1408. Mrs. E. C. Howard, 218, 
Harding, Ventura, CA 93003. 


(504) 861-7653. 
‘THE ENVIRONMENT [S BEAUTIFUL 
ἃ the opportunity for satisfying service 


nurses ig constant ut Overlook House 
Sanatorium. (Accredited by Dept. of 
Care ot The Mother Church.) Your awn 
furnished apartment, pension plan & 
other benefits. Call cotiect, (216) 795- 
3550, or write Supt. of Nurses, Mrs. 
Florence E. Kelly. 2187 Overlook Rd., 
Claveland, OH 44706. 


GREEN PASTURES. A FACILITY 


aunt or uncle on our staff. Room and 
Provided as part of our family. 
Call (714) 845-3209 or write to Box 
2127, Beaumont, California 92223. 


rent TONE, Latornia 2223. 
BRIDAL SALON HAS OPENINGS 
boli feo, ral Coneuments: one to 
jer, with prestige sto! 

im South Texas, Oriving required, 
Please sand resume to Box 15, care of 
The Christian Science Monitor, Suite F- 
20, 611 Olive, Si. Louis, MO 63101. 


HOUSEKEEPER 


Live-in. Three aduits. Start September 
Ἢ Phone (312) 799-5752. (Flossmoor, 


Bay Savings Bonds 


ERUCATORS WANTED 


DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 
WELLESLEY COPLEGE: 


An Equal Opportunity. Affirmative Action Employer 


Bivd., Fremont, CA 94538; (415) 656- 
4518. 


DESIRE INVOLVEMENT ΙΝ CRE- 
ative work. Aspire to learn or complete [8 
photo apprenticeship. 2% yrs. College 

completed. Open to location. Preter 
Oral County. Chip Cook. 151 Du- 


| mond Dr., Laguna Beach, CA_ 92651. 


LIVE-IN COMPANION. PRACTICAL 
Nursing exp. Gen. hsid. duties. Drive. 
Adults. Available immediately. P.O. Box 


4240, Margate, FL 33053. 


MUSICIANS WANTED 
OAKLAND, CALIF. FIFTH CHURCH 
of Christ, Scientist, will hold auditions 
in October for soloist and oumain | Adu 
regular and substitute. 9580 Mountain 
Bivd., 94605. Ph. 638-7028, 


ANNUAL AUDITIONS 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, Az- 
Calif. for Sunday Organist. Calt 
(213) 334-8111 or 963-7785. 


AUDITIONS REGULAR ἃ SUBSTI 
tute. Soloist & Organist. First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, So. Pasadena, 
Calf. Contact Clerk, momings (213) 
bs a ee 


FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, 
Scientist, Patchogue, N.Y. is holding 
auditions for regular organist In Sep- 
tember "74. Please call Mildred ‘Ahrend 
(516) 286-9628. 


LA CANADA, CALIF. FIRST 
Church of Christ, Scientist. Annual Au- 
ditions for regular and substitute 
soloist and organist (Conn 3 manual 
organ). Centact Clerk, 600 Foothill 
Bhd., Phone 790-3493. 


AUDITIONS SOON TO BE HELD 
for regular and substitute Οἱ 

Write Music Committee, First 

of Christ, Scientist, 60 Ε. 

Ave., East Williston, NY 11596 or call 
‘Mr. Forbes (516) MA 1-5358. 


MUSICIANS ARE LOVINGLY INVITED 


| TARZANA.ENCINO-WOODLAND HILLS 
or Rod MacDonald,  onemrock 


᾿ i | 


weehd 


WESTON, VT. 
Near Ski Slopes. Beautifully wooded 
1% acres $5000. Paul Orton, Weston, 


rareans, VT 05167 (802) 824-6658. 
᾿ς. APARTMENTS FOR SALE 


MOBILE HOMES 
oa Hom CARLSBAD 


REAL ESTATE FOR LEASE 


74,000 SQ. FT. AAA 1 BLDG. 
3% acres. Fully alr conditioned. North- 
ridge, Galt, (213) 882-1313, 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


WALNUT CREEK BEAUTY 35’ 
living room, lovely outicok. Family 
bedrooms, 


RENTALS 


___ CONDOMINIUMS TO LET __ 


ane 
Shop — Hair Conditioning. 1 


» }welcome 


’ HARRY EWING . 
MANAGEMENT ADVISORY INC. 
‘ ἢ Phoneer Trust Boilding 
"Salem, Oregen 97301 
* Phone (903) 364-9815 


., 2% baths. Includes clubhouse, 
golf, pool. Adults, nd pets. Full carpets 
& drapes. 2 car garage. $385 mo. 
Smog free San Clamante. (714) 526- 
6127, (Calif.) 


IE -- --- 


. “Tt inthe best that could be de- 
. Signed within the standards of secu. 
tity that can be achieved,” Billiott 
* Carroll, the Capitol architect's execu- 
ve assistant, said in an interview. 


“Obviously it depends oir the effi- 
‘ciency. οὗ the: pegaonnel . Monitoring 
the sy: tem, yin Carroll said. - ᾿ 
And obviously it won't cover every 
nook and cranny of the Capitol" 

: The system: will-cover thie Capitol, 
” gil “five: House and “Senate. office 


buildings, “and the 4 'mailles of heatizig: | 


Sl soar Pane ee ee 


pee 


: ample, testified that . walk-through 
metal detectors such as the airlines ©: 


- 


“ase would’be impractical because the 


sometimes several thousand visitors 
to the Capitol at-any one time would 
have to line up and walk through one 
by one. 


Mr. Carroll said the cameras, the 

‘motion alarms, and the x-ray ma- 

chines will not be. installed for several 
months. 

He said the deadline for completing 
the system is next April, but he said it 
may be in operation sooner. 

Congress appropriated $4.7 million 


τ for the system but so far the contracts 


are below eeeelort nate 


rN Mt od «| ABETICAL LISTING 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT - 
ROLLA 3. WILHITE 


evening appointments. 132 | : 
Liberty St,, Petaluma, Calif, 762-4848. _| | 
; - BUSINESS SERVICES : 


Practica limited to: 


1, Retainege and conservation of prepesty: 
2 Fessibllity reports which inckede 
‘implementation, 
8. Estate planning recommendations. 
ἐπ Services affdrded 
‘Individuals or Companies 


t., Boston, MA 02115. 
HOUSES TO LET 
BALBOA ISLAND, CALIF. ΄΄. 
Charming 4 bdrm. So. Bay Front home. 
Patio. Garden. Pler. Yearly. (714) 673- 
7611 or 213) 761-7196, 


EO CE παα 
Wester Ave. 762-7662 and 609 E. 
Washi 4, Petaluma, Calit. 


We 


. exchi 
enue, NYG 1 


ROOMS AND BOARD __ 


WHEN IN CLEVELAND, YOU WILL 
find our new Rest & Study facility, a 


| deat place, whether 


Westminster, MD 21157. Write syn ache 
jor call (301) 848-9484 or 876-2353, 
___SOUTH ATLANTIC __ 


QNE BEDROOM APT. 
lGuitront, yee. Florida. $32,000 Ro- 


CONDMINIUMS 
INNISBROOK GOLF RESOAT, TAR-| 


monte Go., Orinda, (415) 254-3123. |P! 


Barbara Cattell (415) 376-6703 (C. 


NORTHWEST 


RICHAR, cn CHANGE | SPECIALIST 


LAND FOR SALE 
OREGON LAND 


Central Oregon. Property 


. [865 on east side of Deschutes Fiver In 


organist — Sept. 
15. First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Renton, Wash. For Info. phone Chm. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
PRESTIGE BUSINESS 


Established business on an ex- 
clusive basis Is available In your im- 
mediate area for an Individual ca- 
pable of running his own business 
and who won't be satisfied with 
lass than $40,000 per yeer NET. 
Company In Dallas, Texas, provides 
continued backup. training and ad- 
ministration. Investment required. 


CALL COLLECT 
MR. ALBERT 
(214) 827-4762 


IMPORT-EXPORT OPPORT., PROFIT- 
able world-wide mall order bus. from 
home, without capital or travel abroad. 
We ship plan for no risk exam. Exp. 
unnec. Free report. Mellinger, Dept. H- 
1330. Woodland ΗΙῆσ, CA 91364. 


FOR SALE: ONE OF THE LARGEST 


: 1. ‘ 
REAL ESTATE 
SOUTH CENTRAL 
WINSLOW, ARI, ENJOY THE UNIQUE 


ij surroundings of this beaut. mod. Mt. 
H top home. Civil War Period, 5 acres, 


{ 


inc. 5 bdrms., 2 fpics., central ht, or- 

ganic gare garden, f fruit eas, greenhouse. 

broken ino" 2 to 3m 40 ro pieces, ἘΞ 
acre 

634-3105. , 


Wasco County. Spring water on prop- 
erty. Excellent deer hd bird hunting. 


(206) 772-1979 or Glerk (206) 432. |(ACSO3) 
for Christian Science graduate & pract. | 4670. 


_—_MOUNTAIN STATES _ 
LAND FOR SALE 
SKI—FISH—FLY-IN 4 MILES 

So. of Chalk Creek. Ideal 2-4 


Nathrop, CO 81236, or SMARTT-! IN- 
GELS Realtors, P.O. Box 4006, Colo. 
Sprgs., CO 80909. 


MIDWEST 
PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS BEAUT- 
iful, mod., comer, 4 bdrm.,-furn. or 
semi-fum, home. 1% baths, d.car gar., 
pa feel, piano. Near O'Hare Air- 
References, 


, Security τὸν 
βοιοα (31: (312) 823-0060, 


ment. You are cordially Invited to 
Realtor Ghas. Koehler (612) 920-8800, 
7100 France Ave., Edin MN 55435. 


OCEAN FRONT GOLD-COAST PALM 
Beach, Fig. 1 br. with convertible den. 
2 ba. no rec. or land lease. 


iness, bringing a 
next 


Furniture, © 
House, 2187 Ovérlook Rd., Cleve., OH 
44106. (216) 795-3550. 


PRIVATE ROOM 1M, & PRIVATE PRIVATE BATH ιν 


"FUR COAT, 
Lymwood, Callt. Phone (213) 774-1666. land Eu AT ann EW worn. 
. [Classical style.. For further information 
pleasa contact (415) 931-2264 (San 
[i Ee 


ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 
COMING TO BOSTON? GUESTS. OLD |Franci: 
N. E. Tourist Home, All rooms A/C, $9 

; . N. Ε. Hospital 


office. downtown Union Square loca-. 
tion. Fully furn., avail. part or full time. 


. G.| May assume lease ἃ purchase furni- 
“jee It desired. (415) 681-6121 Ext. 


SPECIAL 
CAMBRIDGE elevated buliding. 


Charles River. Designed to ac- 
comodate wheel chairs. Large 
livingroom, balcony, den, 1% 
baths, Kitchen w/dishwasher 
and disposal. Wall to wall car- 
peting, individual controlled air 
Conai loning and eating. a 

System. /mo. all. 
utilities incl. (61 868-8808. 
{Mass.). 


transportation, stores, and church. 
1) 744-4213 (Montclair, ‘N.J.) Box X- 
7, Fitth Ava. MY_10036_ 


RESORT RENTALS 
ST. CROM, ν.1. VILLA: YOUR OWN, 
fve room villa with resident maid, | "- 
beach club, tennis, golf, snorkeling. ᾿ 


᾿(212) 412-1827 or Box 152, Staten ἰ5- 
land, NY 10314, . ᾿ 


SUMMER RENTALS 
THE APARTMENT PORTION OF OUR. 
home will be avaltable for a non-smok- |- 
Ing, μιριαίανγλνμ-μ couple for-4 οἵ 5 | Insurance 


weeks 

color TV & located in beautiful APTOS | Tel, 
| block tom Monterey Bey, πῆρ 
ties & water flowers. : (408, 683- 


VACATION 451 
[ACCOMMODATIONS Ὶ ΟοἰΝ 


Highest . me ae 


LOUIS art ETCHINGS 
Love tp . or Trade. B. Dysart 
23705 πα Ων, Woodland Hilts, CA 
91364, (213) 348-9048, 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
. coon NOBLE R. , STEVES, IN INC. re oa 


He sore k 4 panies gtk! and Stor- 
age Servica tc to readers of The Christlan 
Selence Monitor. Agent Republic Van 
Uines, 24 Sharp Street. Boston, MA 
02124, Tolephorte TA 5-2400. 


E. A. SPRY and 00,, Ine, 
‘Storage — Packin 


NING SERVICE 


Norway St, ne 


—_ Στ ἜΝΝ ἘΠῚ ah oe 
nando Vall. (213) 4731730 
ESTATES — ANTIQUES, sence - 


Pugs, A 


FURS 


HOUSEHOLD D FURNISHINGS : 


stur¥ST SELL 


ne. ge Queen size bed,: 
dictating machines, 


aa 266-4112, Boston, Mass. 


Sept. 25. Fully equipped, | Wasatch Ave., os: Angeles, GA s0uee, ly 
3) 308-9804. ὰ 


BAY CITIES VAN & STORAGE CO. 
ind: Van Lines, Santa 


“NURSING SERVICE 
VISITING NURSE SERVICE 
For Chi Scientists in Greater Chi- 
7 cone and South 


af Weat Suburbs: Phone 363-2322 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 
FRED. J. YOUNG — 472.3743 


Residential 
& San Fer 


jpaton,, MA 


Mr. Shambaugh, 
Phone (13) 4 482: 


A 

90046, Οἱ. 294161 oF G53085 Tuning, 
PIANOS & ORGANS 

SCHMIDT MUSIC COMPANY — LOW- 


HOMES WITH ATTENTION 


>»HOtLy SCHAFFER'S 
Inspiration bead ot hls onal ‘Coun. 


tryside. Individual Attention. Ptio! 
PRACTIONER'S = SAN ᾿ FRANCISCO (714) 639.0672. 12621 Circula Pan- 


tablished 1914. 


RUGS 


ORIENTAL RUGS WANTED—USED 
Courteous Εἰ 


uropean wi 
Sarokhs. Ὡς Kase & Antu Sis or 


may have. Please’ ἢ 
kind you may 


Collect (13) 874-284: 
John Martin, 8168 Melrose Ave., Los 


atest OS FEL FELIZ ΔΝ SINCE 193) 1937 sa 
πὰ vermont Avenue, Los selon: 
heidi Antenngs Tape * Ββσογα- 


᾿. MISSION UPHOLSTERING 
Established 1917, Recovering " Fi 


MOBILE WOME (SPACE) : 
tam Ὁ for a space in Santa Bar- 
bara or immediate vicinity for uny 3 

if old — like ‘new — 12x50 Lancer 

le Home, with detachable hitch. Εἰ 

..| Patio Village has baen sold and 1 must 
relocate. e write Paul A. Kann, 
4040.B Calle Real, Sante Barbara, CA 


and bath: Freehotd 
01-940 0745. CSM 


__ *Shortiy after (our ail) 
ie appeared we, were, successful 
“in selling. the Lae 


te : ΕΧ 5-3834. : 
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financial 


Chrysler 
strategy: 


mid-size 
Cordoba becomes 
first entry in the 
intermediate market 


~ House Wednesday is a futile talicfest. 

Economists believe the sessions have 

considerable educational value for 

the public -- and probably for Freel: 

dent Ford and 

- _ Speaking of the first. session of 35 
economists, Dr. Allan H. Meltzer, 8. 
nonparticipating economist with Car- 
negie-Melion § University, com- 
mented: “I was generally im- 


. pressed.” 


.» _ What the Fed’s easing of monetary 


Policy does show is that sophisticated 
Washington policymakers, in weigh- 
ing the twin dangers of inflation and 
recession, have become somewhat 
more concerned with the latter. Led 
by its white-haired, slow-speaking 

. chairman, Dr. Arthur ἘΠ. Burns, the 
Fed does not want to overdo its credit 

᾿ restraint. It wants a sluggish econ- 
omy — not one in deep recession with 
_ Soaring unemployment. 


"The latest economic news tends to 


‘strengthen such recession fears. This 
week the nation’s corporate purchas- 
ing agents reported 8. further deterio- 
ration in business activity as new 
, Orders, production and forward com- 
“"mitments worsened during August. 
Further, business inventories are ac- 
cumulating at an unhealthy pace as 
slackens. 


Unemployment rose to 6.4 percent 
in August, the Labor Department 


announced last week. With profits still. 


browing, partly because inflation has 
Created high profits an sales aut of 
inventories, businesamen have held 


on to their workers. But undoubtedly 


the labor leaders gathering in the 


| Want-ad magazine 


Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Chicago 
In mid-September a new maga- 
zine called Help Wanted will be 
offered in the United States and 
Overseas, It is expected to adver- 
tise more than 5,000 jobs of sll 
types each month. 
Linda &. Hoffman, publisher, 
sald the magazine will be broken 


ae into regional and other 


Sections to help job-seekers find 
the kind of employment they are 
Some erin tie piece Grey want 


employment application forms, 


ρον τ eS SSSR 


a shift to 


_*Washington policymakers 
accent recession battle 


ὡς Continued from Page I 


By Charles E. Dole 
‘ Automotive editor of 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 


Detroit 

Outguessing the car buyer can be a 

lesson in futility, as Chrysier Corpo- 
ration learned a year ago. 

Last year it put most of its financial 
marbles on its full-size cars, a market 
that fell apart under the crushing 
impact of 2 fuel crisis. 

Now. it is trying again. Chrysler's 
1975 lineup is based on 8. steady trend 
tosmaler cars and a smalier share of 
the market to large cars. ᾿ 

“We had an aberration in the trend 
last fall.and we weren't sure whether 
+ . . We were seeing a new trend line 
or not,’” explains Burt H. Bouwkamp, 
directof of domestic product plan- 
ning. “We now see that the trend 
toward smaller cars still exists but is 
not significantly accelerated by the 


᾿ fuel situation that we went through 


last winter.” 


“We worried’ 

He adds: ‘We worried a lot, but we 
didn’t change our long-range plans 
even though we considered a lot of 
alternatives.” 

Chrysler sees the intermediate- 
sized’ market as the immediate 


_growth area in cars. To help fill the 


5 iis τε 


White House today will express fear 
for future employment levels. 

One major problem for Washington 
is that any shift in economic policy 
takes time actually to alter actual 
business trends. For instance, it is 
usually estimated that a change in 
monetary policy requires six to nine 
months to change the demand for 
Lenten 

‘The policies in the first-half of this 
year... will largely determine the 
final demand for the rest of this year 
and into 1975," noted economist Beryl 
Sprinkel of Chicago’s Harris Trust at 
last week's summit session. 

That means any shift in monetary 
policy now will not have much impact 
on the economy until well into. 1975. 
Thus central bankers must try to 
predict the pattern of the business 
cycle well into the future in making 
monetary decisions. This is difficult. 
A bad judgement can mean a worse 
economic downturn than desired. . 

President Ford’s idea for an ‘‘eco- 


nouncement. But the first session 
prompted considerable editorial 
Praise: partially because the econo- 

mists spoke ‘with much forthright- 
ness. 

Some of the economic “facts” noted 
include: 

@ The economy is ina recession — 
a “middling” one, according to Otto 
Eckstein of Harvard University. 

@ Unemployment is going up, 
probably to more than 6 percent. 

@ No one blamed the public for 
inflation. 

Said Professor Eckstein: ‘In the 
last 10 years, and perhaps in the last 
30 years, the basic rhythm of the 
American economy both in terms of 
employment and in terms of prices 
has been mainiy created in Washing- 
ten. Business has been relatively 
stable; consumers have been pre- 
dictably behaved. The variation has 
originated here.” 

@ It was made clear that beating 
inflation will take years. 

President Ford now says this task 
won't be fully accomplished before 
1976. 

The tough econom{c line continues 
m Washington. Alan Greenspan, the 
new chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, ar- 

last week that at this moment no 
significant policy changes could be 
taken to lower the employment rate 
andkeepitthere, 

Businessmen, he said, are an- 
ticipating 8 softening in demand for 


their goods. As a result, there will be 


parther incest mepapioy ment 


-Cordoba is the name given to Chrysler's new intermediate luxury car, making its debut Oct. 1 


niche, the company introduces the 
first intermediate to bear the Chrys- 
ler name. Cordoba, built on a 15-inch 
wheelbase, is a two-door sport coup 
with a 360-cubic-inch engine as stan- 
dard, 

The Dodge version is Charger Spe- 
ela] Edition with a more formal look 
than in the past although the perfor- 
mance detail is still a part of the car. 

They are Chrysler’s answer to the 
Pontiac Grand Prix and Mercury 


“This market is growing rapidly at 
the expense of Chevelle, Coronet, and 
Satellite. The buyers are coming, to 
some degree, from the two-door, full- 
sized cara,” reports Mr. Bouwkamp. 
‘They are the people who bought the 
Oldsmobile 88 two-doors and the 
Chrysler Newport two-doors. They're 


finding the style and comfort in a 


smaller size, in effect.” 


A farther nod 


As a regult, the standard-size mar- 
ket is shrinking, prompted by the 
Squeeze at the gas pump, including 
the higher prices the motorist has to 
pay. The full-size, four-door buyer, on 
the other hand, is still heavily com- 
mitted to the full-size market, says 
Mr. Bouwkamp. 

“When he makes his move he’s as 


likely to jump all the way down to ΓΝ 


Business spending props shaky U.S. economy 


; Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

Business investment spending is 
propping up the entire U.S. economy 
and, for the moment, the prop looks 
completely sound. 

At last week’s mini-summit meet- 
ing of the economists at the White 
House, forecaster after forecaster 
pointed to this sector of the economy 
as the one bright spot, the one thing 
between the United States and a deep 
recession. Ironically, the strength of 
this prop is giving administration 
officials, such as the new chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, 
Alan Greenspan, confidence to keep 
Squeezing the economy to curb in- 
fiation. 


Spending rises 

‘The same day as the mini-summit, 
the Commerce Department released 
tts most recent quarterly survey of 
business intentions to invest in new 
plant and equipment. Spending for the 
full year now is expected to total 
$112.2 billion, some 12% percent 
higher than last year. 

More importantly, there is little 
sign that business as a whole is 
trimming its plans despite softening 
consumer markets. 

_ In the last survey conducted Jast 


Compact as anywhere else in the 
Scale. The four-door, full-size buyer 
isn't the kind of guy who only moves 
down one notch.”” 

In a further nod to its mid-size line, 
the Plymouth intermediate will carry 
the Fury name, up to now only used on 
the full-size car. Gran Fury is the full- 
size label. The Satellite nameplate is 
dropped. 

The mid-size Dodge Coronets get a 
brisk going-over with the beltline of 


“ the two-door models lowered 15. 


inches and the doors lengthened five 
inches. The compact Valiant, only 
small-car nameplate still on the road 
from the heyday of the early 1960's, 
gets two more models than in 1974. 
Chrysler is extending its warranty 
on the '75 models to cover adjust- 
ments on’some parts not now covered 


— wheel alignment, for example. It is 


- also expected to warrant its upcoming 


new cars for a full 12 months regard- 
less of the mileage on the odometer. 


(In the late 1960's the auto industry 
got caught up in a devastating war- 
ranty scramble that cost them a 
bundle of money plus a paperwork 
nightmare, executives declare. ) 

Chrysler also plans to introduce an 
overdrive transmission for the com- 
pact Valiants and Darts sometime 
after the first of the year. American 
Motors also is scheduling an over- 


“Dodge Darts come in Sint models for 1975. 


drive for 1975. Both are designed ta 
provide better mileage for the motor- 
ist. 


Big news 

Back in the engineers’ bailiwick, 
the big news is the catalytic con- 
verter, designed to reduce tailpipe 
emissions in line with toughened 
standards for '75. All of the General 
Motors and American Motors cars 
sold in the U.S. will have the pollution: 
fighting device at a cost of $130 or 


more to the car buyer. About two- ‘ 


thirds of the Ford production will 
include the converter. 

Chrysler, however, offers a choice 
to the buyer on two of its V-8 engines. 

The 318-cubic-inch, Chrysler’s big- 
gest-selling V-8, is available without a 
converter on compacts and some 
intermediates. The 3€0-cubic-inch, 4- 
barrel performance engine also is 
available without a catalyst on com- 
pacts, 


Both noncatalytic engines have a 
fuel penalty of about 10 percent. In 
other words, the motorist saves the 
cost of the exhaust device, but has to 
figure on 10 percent less mileage. On 
the other hand, he can burn lower- 
price leaded fuel in the noncatalyst 
cars while the catalyst cars require 
nonleaded gas. 

“Chrysler can offer the public a 


Firms plow ahead with investment, 
supply bright spot amid gloom 


year — with many responses in before 
the oil embargo and enerpy crisis hit 
— businessmen indicated they would 
be spending $112.8 billion this year. 

Since then the totals of various 
industries have changed, as they 
usually do, but the cutbacks have 
been offset by increases elsewhere, 
The new total is only 8600 million 
below the original survey total. And 
asa statistician would say, that is not 
statistically significant. 


Data backs survey 


The Commerce Department survey 
has not been infallible in the past. 
Nevertheless, the same story is being 
told by the data showing the amounts 
of money appropriated by corpo- 
rations for capital investment but as 
yet unspent. This backlog of appro- 
priated money has continued to grow 
and looks completely adequate fo 
finance the investment predicted by 
the survey. 

Some doubters also point to the fact 
that business investment is a lagging 
indicator. That is, business continues 
to make investment plans even after 
markets have peaked and begun to 
turn sour, and only after the country 
is well into a recession do they 


suddenly recognize the fact and begin 
canceling all those orders of new 
machines and plants to put them in. 

Of course, a sudden move to re- 
trench could occur. But this time there 
is a new ingredient in the corporate 
decisionmaking process: continuing 
shortages of capacity in many basic 
industries. 

The United States industrial plant 
had never before run up against its 
capacity ceiling in peacetime. But 
somehow shortages of production ca- 
pacity developed in steel, aluminum, 
chemicals, paper, cement, and other 
industries, to say nothing of public 
utilities. Now most of these industries 
are planning huge expansions. 

Recently news that some electric 
utilities are canceling plans for power 
plants has left the impression of 2 
major reduction in spending by the 
electric power companies generally. 
There have been some cancellations, 
but many of them involve plants that 
were not to be constructed for another 
two years or more. Thus the total 
turned up by the survey is siill $17.9 
billion for 1974, up an even $2 billion 
from 1978. 

In manufacturing — petroleum, 
chemical, textile, and rubber in- 


choice as the industry begins to use its 
catalyst technology for the first 
time," says Charles M. Heinen. direc- 
tor of vehicle emissions planning for 
Chrysler. 

Automakers look at the new-model 
sales year with concemed optimism 
as inflation and higher prices cloud 
the forecasts. 


Although Chrysler expects up to 
10.5 million new cars to be sold 
between now and this time next year, 
it is not entirely sure just what the 
makeup of the market will be as 
potential buyers dance around on the 
slippery economic ice. 

With several swing plants in its fold, 
the No. 3 automaker can shift gears 
from one size car to another with 
greater ease and at less cost than a 
year ago. 

Its Newark, Del., plant, which 
builds compact-size cars, can be 
swung back to 50 percent standard- 
size cars if the market calls for it. The 
Windsor, Ont, and St. Louis plants, 
which build both compacts and inter- 
mediates, can move quickly with the 
market if there is an increase in 
either segment. 

“Flexibility has become the byword 
in today's automotive market," de- 
clares Eugene A. Cafiero, group vice- 
president in charge of North Amer- 
ican Automotive. 


dustries have lowered thelr sights 
somewhat. [ron and steel, paper, and 
motor vehicle companies have raised 
theirs. 

The next survey, which will be out 
in early December, will provide the 
first look at plans for 1975. There 15 
little likelihood that this year's large 
percentage gains will be duplicated. 
From 1972 to 1973, business in- 
vestment spending rose 12.8 percent 
and should rise another 12.5 percent 
this year. 

By comparison with other in- 
vestment booms in the postwar era, 
this one will by next year be very old 
indeed. 


Major shift unlikely 


There is little reason to feara major 
retrenchment even next year, unless 
the economy, despite its prop, falls off 
the edge into a severe recession. 

Otherwise next year probably will 
see a flattening of the rate of growth 
in business investment. By the latter 
part of next year, if the forecasts 
offered last week are correct, the 
prop will have done its job, however, 
and other parts of the economy will be 
beginning to grow again in real terms. 

Meanwhile, the overall outlook is 
for a dismal several quarters of no 
real growth and prices still climbing 
ata rate near double digits. 


Coal-price record 


ἢ Knoxville, Tem 
_The Termessee Valley Authorii 
announced it will pay $30 a ton for coal 
— a sixfold increase since 1969 — 
under an agreement reached with a 
Lake City, Tenn., mixing company. 

The amount is, by far, the highest 
price ever paid by the agency for coal, 
the fuel used to run its 12 electricity- 
generating steam plants. 

The previous all-time high, at 
Slightly more than $20 a ton, was 
announced by the agenty about four 
weeks 2£0. 


Utilities cut expansion 
New York 
Five Midwest utility companies 
have decided to delay the construc- 
tion of six new generating units and 
cancel a seventh because of the 
difficulty of raising money and get- 
ing higher electricity rates ap- 
praved, according to the Cleveland 
Hlectri¢ Muminating Company. 


Cleveland Hlectric said the other 
companies participating in the power 
project, which represented about 6.75 
milton ktlowatts of new electric ca- 
pacity, included Pennsylvania Power 
Company, Toledo Edison Company, 
Ohio Edison Company, and Duquesne 
Light Company. 

The utilities said the cutbacks, 
amounting to some $700 millon in 
anticipated capital costs, would re- 
duce power-generating capacities and 
might cause shortages of power as 
early az 1978. 


Automakers plan 6% cut 


Detroit 

American automakers have sched- 
uled production of 6 percent Jess new 
cars than & year ago, when output was 
cut back because of the energy crisis 
and legging auto sales. 

Industry sources estimated Octo- 
ber-to-Jamuary production at about 
2.2 million cars, down from 2.35 
milion built in the same 1978 pertod. 


New futures market 
New York 

The first commodities market for 
the trading of crude-oil fixtures con- 
tracts is being launched by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. 

The futures market is being set up 
in response to the growing volatility of 
erude-ol} prices and the declining 
importance of long-term supply con- 
tracts. It is expected to provide a 
focal point for spotting future oil-price 
trends, 2nd to help adjust disparities 
between demend and supply. 

Each contract will be in the amount 
of 5,000 barrels, and contract periods 
will vary from three months to as Jeng 
as three years. Deliveries will be 
made to a licensed storage facility in 
Rotterdam. 


Another oil-price hike? 
Caracas, Veneznela 
The Organization of Petroleum Ex- 


porting Countries (OPEC) will meet 
in Vienne on Thursday to study the 


Huge railroad order 


possibility of a 14 percent hike ἐπ oll 
prices, Mines and Hydrocarbons Min- 
ister Valentin Hernandez Acosta has 
said. 

“OPEC's technical commission has 
considered it necessary to make ad-" 
justments in petroleum prices at the 
same rate as world inflation, that is, 
14 percent," he sald. 


St. Louis 

Missouri Pacific System announced 
details of its §100 million equipment- 
purchasing program, said to be the 
largest in the railroad company’s 
history. 

The Midwest raitroad will buy 3,000 
freight cars and 80 diesel locomotives. 
4A contract for 1,319 boxcars was given 
to ACF Industries in St. Louls. Among 
other contractors, Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation will build 400 open-top 
hopper cars, and Greenville Steel Car 
Company of Greenville, Pa. will 
build 200, 
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Waldheim urges unity 


to solve world’s woes 
United Nations, N.Y. 

United Nations Secretary-General 
Kurt Waldheim said that the “rhetoric . 
of interdependence” is rhetoric no 
longer, in an address to the National 
Press Club Tuesday in Washington. 

The nations of the world, he said, 
face a Series of global problems from 
which none is immune; the question 
has become whether sufficient 


Secretary-Generai Kurt Waldheim 


progress can be made toward solving 
them before they become “‘completely 
unmanageable.” writes David Anable, 
the Monitor's UN correspondent. 

The Secretary-General's appeal to 
the newsmen for “suppart, interest, - 
and understanding” followed his 35- 
minute meeting the previous day with 
President Ford, and a subsequent 
hour-long visit with Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger. They discussed 


Liberated secretary 


Cypzus, the Middle East, and worid 
economic problems. 

UN headquarters has confirmed that 
President Ferd will address the General 
Assembly witich convenes this coming 
Tuesday on Sept. 18, And, in order to 
help with the UN’s financial strains, the 
United States submitted 2 check far 
$10 million Tuesday moming, an early 
payment of its final contribution for the 
yeer. F 


Repori sees Japan as 


economic trend setter 


London 

Japan will become a world leader in 
the 1980's, succeeding the United 
States in setting a standard for the 
world in economic performance, 
according to a semi-official report 
published here Tuesday. 

However, the news from Tokyo was 
not all tha: bright — with one 
government officia) predicting zero 
economic arowth. 

The report, “Japan in 1980 — the 
“economic system and its prospects,” is 
published by the Financia! Times, ᾿ 
Britain's ‘eading business newspaper, 

and commissioned by the 
government's Department of Trade. 


Mozambique settiers 


simmer down 
Lisbon 
White settlers backed down in their 
revelt against an independent ἡ 
Mozambique Tuesday, as Portugal 


Frances Cash beams as she directs traffic at the construction site of 
the Library of Congress Annex on Capito! Hill in Washington. Despite 
the heat and noise of construction work, the former secretary says ‘she 
considers herself a liberated woman, saying the “machines couldn't 
make as much noise” as her former boss. Rep. Seila 5. Ab2ug (Ὁ) of 


New York. 


*Pardon, inflation give Democrats hope 


Continued from Page 1! 


In North Dakota Republican Milton 
R. Young is seeking a fifth term, 
while in Colorado Sen. Peter H. 
Dominick has been returning to the 
state every weekend since 1973 to 
stave off a serious Democratic threat. 

But Democrats also concede they 
have problems of their own in at least 
five states: 

Mike Gravel in Alaska; Georg 
McGovern in South Dakota; Bireh 
Bayh, Indiana; Alan Bible, Nevada: 
and Harold Εἰ. Hughes, Iowa. 


Gains wiped put? 

Neither party is predicting large 
turnovers in governorships. but 
Democrats are encouraged in New 
York and California, where they will, 
no longer have to run against Nelson 
A. Rockefeller,, who resigned, and 
Ronald Regan, who is not seeking to 
Ha to the Sacramento State Capi- 

“In the last four years," says Mr. 
Carter, “we've come from 18 Demo- 
cratic governors to 32. J think we'll 
pick up three additional gubernatorial 
Seats this time." 

Mr. Carter concedes that the early 
burst of enthusiasm for President 
Ford gave a boost to Republican 
election hopes. But the decision to 
pardon Mr. Nixon wipes those gains 
away, he said. 


Mr. Carter says he doesn’t think 
Democrats should try to exploit the 
Republicane’ Watergate troubles, and 
the party should continue to give 
President Ford the benefit of the 
doubt wherever possible. 


Almoét no support 


The Governor is less sympathetic 
toward Mr. Ford's economic policies. 
“The Republicans have shown 8. 
great inability to deal with the ... 
adverse consequences of worldwide 
inflationary trends. And they have 


Horse again wins race against B&O locomotive 


By the Aascciated Press 


f Baltimore 


The Baltimore ἃ Ohio Railroad 
reran the famous race between the 
locomotive end the horse and the 
result was the same as the first the 
around — the horse won. 

Unlike the six-mile course of the 
first race from Relay, Md., to Balti- 
more 144 years ago, the Aug. 27 
contest was run over parallel tracks 
about 150 yards long. 

The original race in 1830 was run by 
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night of stone-throwing, arson, and 
footing. ᾿ τον. 
Reports from Beira, the territory's 
second largest city, indicated Tuesday 
that eariier figures on fatalities in : 
fighting there had been exaggerated — 


with only one person killed and five ira: elo auards ot eee Se 
pared. ss opposed to the 30 fatalities Police to help guards | Were British:arms. 
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Weapons have been stolen from 
Nationa! Guard armories in a number 
of states. Over the July 4 weekend, 


England's Prince Charles, already a 
Mavros said Tuesday that Greek forces — aircratt pilot, has begun a 3%- 
would not return to NATO, and the month course to learn to fly a 
decision to withdraw from the alliance's | helicopter. burglars made off with san 100 M- 
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Schmidt that Greece's military : 
wees Te eee from iridira Gandhi? It certaiily would 
appear so. tee ἢ 


Greek Foreign Minister George 
or to Rhodesia. ae ᾿ 

Official sources also said Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson on Monday 
warned Jordan's King Hussein that 
Britain would take a very serious view if 
the investigations proved the reports 
were correct. Britain maintains a total 
embargo on military sales to the 
apartheid state of South Africa and 
observes.a general United Nations 
embarga on all trade with Rhodesia, . 
which broke with Britain in 1965.over 
racial issues. ᾿ 


New U.S. envoy 


reorientation of foreign policy. je 

in Damascus 

A : Damascus, Syria 
FBI agents seize man For the first time since relations were 

in UN bombing attempt . | broken off during the 1967 Middle East iste: rake 

Washington |.ar, 2 U.S. ambassador is on-hand . ; ees ᾿ ᾿ 


ς 86 8. 31- | here. ; τε 
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ἢ ᾿ his credentials to Syrian 
with an attempt to set off five sticks of | Presented 
dynamite at United Nations. - { President Hafez Assad at the : Maybe she's a nice-young girl who's: 
headquarters in New York amonth ~ | Presidential palace. The two countries never won here, αὶ [᾽πὶ an American, 
ago. re-established relations during tormer and it matters ta me-that Americans 
" " ὃ President Richard M. Nixon's visit to "t tor Weil, it made me pla 
f th weren' me. | play 
Clarence Kakey, Esc of ie Syria last June. harder.” — Tenris-star Blille Jean King 
Federal! Bureau of Investigation, after she had’ defeated Australian 
announced here that Michael Halsey Ἐ Ἄ 
Brown had been arrested in Berea, Ky. | Nixon to resign _ Evonne Goolagong at Forest Hills 
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Last Friday a federal grandjuryin- ἰ from California Bar rather than Billie. Same time back, Bil 
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charging Mr. peat be! volaiig and: coming up. But they don't Uke winners 
conspiring to violate statutes ing - Ἢ 5 . » ν ?m mercenary. I'm a rebel." 
protection of foreign property and . Bar of California has begun with two - ps ἢ ἥ 
toreign officials. If convicted, the ΓᾺ 
accused could be sentenced up to five | 
years in prison and fined $10,000. 


Ford reassures Heath ; | j tee 
on US-Europe tae | A Touchdown 
Washington | ἢ : Δ... reals alae’ d 7 
President Ford assured former British |}! zm ee TES ne . 
Prime Minister Edward Heath Tuesday 
that he was “determined to maintain 


Our rapid transit system in the sky 


Sports and the people οἱ Arhetica 
is.responsible for over 75 per cent of 


go together. And the airlines help get Ὁ 


bard Peanienenee thas! anus ἔ em together. ee the pubhc passenger miles between our 
conference after he met with the Chiet | ΗΝ As college and professional teams _enties. And U.S. and other airlines carry 


Executive at the White House for more 
than an hour. Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger and the British 
Ambassador, Sir Peter Ramsbotham, 
attended the meeting. 

“We had a wide-ranging talk 
discussing the U.S. approach dealing 
with inflation and the international 
implications of inflation," Mr. Heath 
said. 


ἢ compete across the nation —whether it's . over 90 per cent of the traffic abroad.’ 
football or fencing —the Airlines of . We also fly the bulk of the mail.and 
America are indispensable to their.fast . thousarids of tons of freight. It’s a big 
paced schedules. ᾿ _ load:té carry. And we do it'on less 
Weare proud of what wedoto __ than 10 per cent of the fuel used in 
keep our athletes andfansonthe . sBausportaton. ; : Ἂν 
move. We're‘proud, too, thatwe ~~. [t's all part of ourlong-standing . 
‘carry more than four million -' commitment to make the Arrines of 
passengers each week.” Arneri¢a the most efficient, economical, 
᾿ ᾿ _and comfortable public transportation 
system:in the world. - 
We have the team to do it. 


Jupiter’s red spot 
apparently a storm 
Washington 

Jupiter's great red spot, which has 
mystified astronomers for decades, is 
apparently a colossal storm. - 

Space agency scientists reported this 
conclusion Tuesday after analyzing 
thousands of photographs and other 


been heartless im the allocation of the 
inevitable burden of inflation.” 
“Democratic candidates are having 
economic probiems of a different sort, 
it was noted here. Many candidates, 
especially young newcomers to poli- 
tics, are getting almost no financial 
support from the public this year. 
“T've talked with. . . several Demo- 
eratic congressional nominees who’ve 
had a total campaign collection of less 
than $10,000,” Mr. Carter says. 
“And it's awfully hard for a candi- 
date to run a campaign with that low 


inventor and philanthropist Peter 
Cooper who had been challenged by a 
horse and driver. 

Mr. Cooper accepted the challenge 
and his locomotive, the Tom Thumb, 
left the horse and cart behind. But 
near the finizh line, the Tom Thumb 
broke down and the horse galloped on 
tevictory. Θ΄ 

In the 1974 race, the Httle steam 
engine —.a copy of the Tom Thumb —_ 
never really challenged the horse and 
cart because the engineer began 
braking about halfway down the 
course. . 


What the Palestinian refugees want 


Confronted for the first time in 25 
years with the real.possibility ofa 
state of their own, the Palestinians 
are embroiled in an internal debate 
over what they want and what they 
are willing to accépt. Here are two 
reports on how Lebanon’s quarier- 
million Palestinians — some ‘in 
bleak refugee camps, others with 
Βιθδρεῖθια businesses in Beirut -- 


By Trudy Rubin 


Beirut, Lebanon 


The Palestinian refugee camps in Lebanon 
present a special obstacle to a Middle East 
peace settlement. 


‘Most of the 956,000 refugees in 15 camps in’ 


Lebanon originally came from northern 
Galiiee or from the areas around Jaffa or 
Acre on the Mediterranean coast. ὦ - 
They do not consider the West Bank of 


Jordan their home. Many had never even . 


visited it before they fled in 1948, and thus 
they feel they have little to gain from a 
Palestinian state formed out of the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip. 


I visited three Lebanese camps: Shatila on 
the outskirts of Beirut, and Ein el-Helweh and . 


Mieh-Mieh near Sidon in southern Lebanon. 
Over and over I was given the same 


- Message: Going to the West Bank would 


mean going into a new exile. Older people 
talked of their villages in Israel as if they had 
never left. : 


Many people told me they would not want to : 


leave the camps, even if a settlement were 
concluded, unless they could go back inside 
Israel proper. Only a few said they would go 


back if the state were still ruled exclusively . 


by the Israelis. 


Source of guerrillas 
Since the Jordanian Government drove the 


Palestinian commandos out of their bases on - - 


Jordan's east bank in 1970 and 1971, the 
Lebanese camps have become the chief 


stronghold and source of recruitment for the . 


guerrilla movement. : 


The guerrillas took over administration οὗ. 


the camps from the Lebanese Government in 


1969. The commando groups have made - 


visible improvements to the camps. Even 
those refugees who are not politically in- 
volved recognize this. - 

With 20,000 registered refugees Ein el- 


Helweh (which means the sweet spring) is ὁ 


the largest of the camps, 

Muhammad, an elderiy there, 
invited me and my friends from a neighbor- 
ing camp to visit the two-room house, which 
he shares with his son and daughter-in-law 
and their eight children. Muhammad sells 
vegetables to augment the income of his son, . 
who is a laborer. 

He insisted he “would never accept” a 
West Bank state. ‘I want to go back to my 
village [near Haifa],’”” he said. “1 won't go 
back if Israel rules, I would like to go back 
without the existence of Israel, even if it is to 
live ina cave." 


Distinction emphasized 


- Like many older refugees I met, Muham- 


mad made a sharp distinction between what 
he called "Jews before 1948” and those who 
came after. ‘‘Before 1948 there were Palestin- 
jan Jews,” he said. ‘‘But when the Zionists 
came they began to discriminate against 
Arabs."" 

In Ein el-Helweh, I also talked with Abu 
Rahmeh, a teacher in a training school run by 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency. 
UNRWA teachers are nearly all Palestinians 
and often are the best paid among the 


refugees. Some move outside the camps to 
better quarters, but Abu Rahmeh decided to 
bring the better quarters to Hin el-Helweh. 
Two years ago after the commandos’ 
arrival had made new construction possible, 
he built ἃ two-story, four-unit apartment 
dwelling with money he had saved from six 
Years’ work in the Persian Gulf and Saudi 


, Afabia, and moved his entire family into it. 


Abu Rahmeh is a politicized man, angry 
and bitter, He would not admit to member- 
Ship in any commando group, but he strongly 
Opposes a West Bank state, and supports 
instead the theoretical goal of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO): a demo- 
cratic, secular state embracing’ all of 
Palestine. 


- Son sings commando song 


AS we talked in his neat apartment his two- 
year-old son pranced around, singing a 
commando song at his father’s request. I 
recognized only the last words: ‘Grow up to 
bea fedayi (guerrilia].’’ 

“The West Bank and Gaza are not enough 
for all our people to live,'’ he says. “Suppose 
we take the West Bank and Gaza and after 
two or three years our people start again as 
commandos to try to regain our land com- 
pletely. Most of the countries in the worid will 
say we are doing a bad thing. 

"I can't say the PLO are traitors [for 
speaking of the state] but they are wrong. I 
don’t want to push the Jews into the sea. I 
want a democratic secular state — of 
Christians, Muslims, and Israelis, We are 


. ready to Hve together. I have built a house 


here, but the land is not mine. The Lebanese 
may want it back someday. I want the sand in 
my country...theair.... : 

“If some rubbish commander accepts [a 


West Bank state at] Geneva ... Well, the 
“resistance will start again. | 
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By Joan Forbes, staff cartographer 


“Maybe I won't live to go back. But I have 
to teach my son about his country. I don’t 
want my son to say Someday I was a traitor. 
If I don’t liberate one centimeter of our land, 
maybe someday my 50n will do it... ."" 


Pass carefully checked 


In Shatila camp I talked with Yasmin, the 
mother of nine children, who left Palestine 
when she was seven years old. I was escorted 
on this visit by 2 young blind man named 
Mahmoud, a representative of the Popular 
Front of the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP). 

Mahmoud assiduously translated every 
word Yasmin spoke, pausing to tell me with 
concern: ‘You know this is not the PFLP’s 
official position."’ (Before reaching Yasmin's 
house, I had to stop at PFLP headquarters, 
where my officially stamped pass was 
checked by several young men with Soviet- 
Imade weapons.) 

“T am from Yashour village near Haifa," 

-Yasmin said. ‘I still have some relatives in 
Palestine, but they have left their original 
village and are refugees all over the occupied 
land. 


“When we arrived here we were living in 
tents. In the winter they filled with water. My 
father in Palestine had had his own farm and 
had hired workers. But when we arrived he 
worked, taking care of horses. All the 
children had to leave school and work 
because he made only about 35 Lebanese 
pounds (now equal to about $15) per month.’ 

A neighbor of Yasmin's, a handsome, 
stocky young man, interrupted with a wave of 
his hand and another complaint which I 
heard frequently in the camps: the refugees 
are paid only half of what a Lebanese worker 
gets for the same work. 

“Before the fedayeen came, I stayed in the 
house with my children,’’Yasmin said. After 
they came I began to raise funds, to speak of 
politics and to understand."’ 


Many similar words 


Yasmin and her friends are PF'LP suppor- 
ters. (The PFLP is the principal resistance 
group opposing a West Bank state.) But the 
words they used to reject the state idea were 
similar to those I heard from other camp 
dwellers not formally connected with any 
resistance group. 

‘We completely refuse a state on the West 
Bank and Gaza,” Yasmin shouted. “It would 
not be useful for us. We want to go back to the 
territories occupied in 1948. If we all die we 
will accept nothing less than to go back to our 
country. 

“We wish wholeheartedly to live with the 
Jews who lived in Palestine. But the merce- 
naries would have to go back, those who 
came from abroad, those who fought us and 
occupied our houses." 

- Did this include all Jews who came after 
1948? I asked. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

And their children, born in Israel? ‘‘Yes."” 

The PFLP man squirmed and whispered 
that the official position was that all non- 
Zionist Jews could remain. 

“T train my children to understand this," 
Yasmin continued. ‘If the Palestine state is 
created in spite of us, we will continue 
fighting. No sohition can be made without our 
will. 
“Tf the West Bank people go back, what 
about us? Even if we were given land we 
would feel it was not our motherland. I will 
not leave the camp until I can move directly 
to Palestine.” 


Trudy Rubin, a Monitor writer, currently is 
in the Middle East on an Alicia Patterson 
Foundation grant studying the impact of last 
year's Middle East war. The reports on this 
page were condensed from two recent news- 
letters. ᾿ 


Sentiment among middle-class Palestinians 


Beirut, Lebanon 

Middle-clags Palestinians have made their 
mark in Lebanon, 

They own many of the smart clothing 
shops; work in the engineering consulting 
firms springing up to service the new Arab 
capital: own construction firms; are active in 
banking and the professions; teach at Bei- 
rut’s universities, 

These are the people, or the children of 
those who were able to leave Palestine in 1948 
with some money, and/or who had relatives 
in Lebanon, enabling them to start over in 
Beirut. Ἵ 

In any Palestinian state, this class of 
cttizens (and their counterparts who have 
emigrated to the Peralan Gulf, the rest of the 
Arab world, Europe and the United States) 
would be important to development — if they 
went back. 

The “state question” is discussed in- 
cessantly, in the cafes, at parties, at political 
meetings, on campus. Conversations are one 
minute hopeful, the next depressed. 

One Palestinian intellectual told me, "ἢ 
could never accept such a puppet state.” In 
the next breath he added, “But, of course 
they will give it to us whether we accept it or 
not; so we'd better make the best of it.” 


Right to choose wanted 

Many of these successful Palestinians 
probably would not go back. A tourist agent 
told me his business in Beirut was too good to 
give up. An economist said that his children 
had grown up here and would not want to 
leave their school and friends. Others told me 
they were uncertain whether their profes- 
Sional skills would fit info a West Bank 
economy. 

But over and over the question of choice 
was raised — the right to choose whether to 


stay in Beirut or return. ‘Until Palestinians 
can go to Haifa and then leave because they 
have chosen to leave, they will still be 
refugees,"" I was told by a doctor who 
admitted that he might not leave his well- 
established practice in Beirut to return to his 
childhood home. 

Few people were enthusiastic about the 
idea of a separate state, but a majority 
accepted it. Most would first insist thet their 
ideal was a democratic, secular state in all of 
Palestine, which is the official goal of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). 

Noted Palestinian intellectual Walid Kha- 
lidi, ἃ member of one of Jerusa2lem’s most 
distinguished families, who teaches at the 
American University in Beirut, told me: 
“The question is, whether or not you are 
willing to accept less than the whole of 
Palestine. If so, then you try to make it as 
viahle as possible. This is the time when 8. 
whole convergence of elements, the Arab 
states and the Israelis, seem to be focusing on 
@ possible formula. It would be extremely 
short-sighted of the Palestinians to let the 
situation go by default.”” 


But Dr. Khalldi is not overly optimistic. 
“Much will depend on how much the Israelis 


are willing to concede, what they offer. The - 


formula is the-key. If it 15 so emasculated, say 
by’ the Allon Plan [a de-militarized West 
Bank with Israeli paramilitary settlements 
retained along the Jordan River], then it is 
out."” . 


‘The optimists argue that peace with Israel 
and a Palestinian state on its borders would 
stimulate change from within the Jewish 
state, make it more tolerant of ethnic 
minorities and jess exclusively Jewish. They 
also appreciate the fact that many West 


Bankers are anxious to escape from occupa- 
tion and willing to take the risk of a state. 


Adequacy questioned 

The pessimists contend that a West Bank 
state would be a politica] and economic 
puppet, existing on international charity, and 
at the military mercy of Israel, Jordan, and 


the United States. They believe the state . 


would be inadequate for the resettlement of 
all the refugees, especially those who came 
originally from within the pre-1967 borders of 
Israel. 

“The state plan,’ an embittered young 
Palestinian lawyer told me, ‘“‘means accept- 
img territorial concessions and probably 
renders an end to the whole Palestinian 
question. You can’t come back later and ask 

By far the majority of the middle-class 
Palestinians whom 1 interviewed felt a state 
of some kind was inevitable, This held true 
whether they were for or against it. 

But there were two points on which nearly 
everybody agreed. First, that the West Bank 
should not go back to King Hussein of Jordan. 
And second, that over the long run a West 
Bank entity would be transitory. The Oct. 6 
war had convinced them that time was on 
their side. 

For the pessimists this meant years of 
struggle, during which the Palestinian resist- 
ance movement might disappear altogether 
only to re-emerge 35 part of a general 
revolutionary wave which they hoped one day 
‘would sweep through the Middle ast. 

For the , the changes hopefully 
would be less bloody, brought about by 
peaceful contacts between Arabs and Jews on 
a basis of equality. 

T.R. 
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A generation in limbo 
‘Lebanon's 15 camps are chief stronghold for guerrilla movement 
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family family /children ἡ 
Sampling 


discs for 
children 


By David Sterritt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 

In sampling 2 batch of fairly recent 
releases for children, I was struck by 
the almost scholarly care which ane 
dedicated record company called 
Folkways lavishes on its products. 

Each disc comes accompanied by a 
booklet of lyrics, biographical notes 
on the main performer, 2nd — where 
appropriate — suggestions for class- 
room or in-the-home use of the 
recorded material. 

Folkways also ferrets out valuable 
musical material wherever it might 
be hiding. One recent addition to the 
catalog, ‘‘More Good Time Music" 
(FC 7550), was made by a folksy 
an teacher named Josh Bo- 


He discovered the joy of chiidren’s 
singing while still in training as a 
teacher, and captured some of his 
own song-sessions on a simple tape 
recorder in the classroom. The results 
are now engraved on wax and pack- 


Light of Mine,” ‘‘Stewball"), Mr. 
Mills’s “14 Numbers, Letters, and 
Animal Songs’" (FC 7545) takes 2 
funky “Sesame Street’’ approach, 


Sse acai 


concentrating on counting and alpha- 
bet skilis as expressed through music. 
As is often the case with Folkways, 
the effect is rough-hewn but honest 
and infectious. 

Dick Lourie & Jed are the ‘Big 
Voice, Small Voice” of another record 
(FC 7547), which is explicated by Mr. 
Lourte’s notes. Included are sugges- 
tions on changing and enlarging the 
songs, for do-it-yourself musical 
growth that uses the disc itself just as 
a starting point. 

Ella Jenkina’s ‘‘This-a-Way That-a- 


By Barbara Bowers 
Written for 
The Christian Science Monitor 
What can be washed, dried, 


bleached, dyed, sewn, glued, painted, . 


knotted, walked on, or hung up? Corn 
husks! 

If you're like me you've probably 
admired many corn-husk figures but 
from a distance feared that handling 
them would result in disaster. I was 
intrigued-when I read to the contrary 
in “Corr-tusk Crafts” by Margery 
Facklam and Patricia Phibbs (New 


Projects in this book are easy 
enough for young children and yet, 
because this medium lends itself to 
endless variations (detail, motion, 
grace), .they are satisfying to adults 
as well 
Stiff texture ‘melted’ 

The best time for collecting husks is 
in late autumn when they are dry. If 
green (like from summer sweet corn) 
they must be dried before they are 
usable. Sweet corn has finer husks, 
more flexible for detail work than the 


California Animal Defense δπέ 
Buliding 
᾿ Loa Angeles, Γυύδοιτα 00813 


Way” (FC 7546), a record of ‘‘cheerful 
songs and chants,”’ also lends itself to 
this approach — though Miss Jen- 
kins’s notes concentrate on the ex- 
perience of teaching music hag 
as songfests in 


Edward M. Kennedy and the Whit- 
ne; 
if you're a square-dance fan, Ihave 


Corn-husk figures easy to make | 


Here are directions for making 8΄ 


fleld-corn husks which are larger and 
more durable and are used in braided 
mats and baskets. 


AD projects are worked with husks . 


which have been soaked in water for 
several minutes to ‘“‘melt” the stiff 
texture and make them pliable. Illus- 
trations aid in constructing each 
project. To show movement in the 
legs, arms, tail, parts should be bent 
and tied loosely until they dry in that 
position. And, if you are not satisfied 
with thém when they dry, simply soak __ 
them again and start over. 


Seneca Indian doll 

With a little imagination, corn-husk 
skiers, skaters, and dancers are eas- 
ily made for friends with those hob- - 

’ bies — and can be displayed mounted 
on bases, as separate figurines, or as 
shadow-box wall hangings. 

Detail work is fascinating, too; for 
hair, corn silk or unraveled twine can 
be used. Beaks and noses are made by 
simply knotting a piece of corn husk. 

. Movable joints, clothes, and color 
offer endless ideas and hours of fun. 


vision programs designed an effort to help them 


Vivisection Condemned 


BY MANY OUTSTANDING PERSONS 


Write for free literature 
AntiVivisection League 


Ε _ 215 Weel Sh Street, Room 1100 
Phone MAdison 


Annual Dues $1.00 
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The recorded message ‘spells. fon for this lively group - 


no doubt you’ find “Party Dances 


and Ice Breakers for Young Folk” 
(FC 7672), by Piute Pete and the 
Cactus Crackers, a rouser. Notes — 
diagrams, even — are, of course, 
included.’ ᾿ 

Folkways discs are. available at 


Folkways 
nue, New York, NY 10036. 
If you're a child, a former child, a 


parent, a grandparent, or just about 
ly know all about 


anyone, you probab! 
Dr. Seuss. He’s the talented taie-telier 


Seneca Indian doll: 
Soak 12 husks in water for several 


minutes. 
1. Choose 6 
top. 


2. Gather husks 1 inch from top and 


‘tle tightly with string. 


8. Cut off top of husk and round it 
into head. 
4. Hold head in hand, peel husk- 


down like banana. Tie at “neck.” 


.᾽δ. Make arms from-2 husks rolled 
* together one on top of the other into a 
‘long piece and insert between the 
- ends of the head husks (braided arms 


can be made if preferred). 


8. Tie arms in place with criss- 


cross over chest and back. 


7. Take 2 more husks, fold each one 
into a strip 1-inch wide. Place one 
over each shoulder position and cross 

~ them over the chest and back. Tie 


tightly around the waist. 


8. Lay long wide husks well above 
waistline; tie tightly with string; fold 


husks 1-inch wide; tle around waist. 
.9. Cut off skirt, bend arms down, 


and cut at a point one-third of the way 


down the skirt. 


retain their French culture, . 
General manager John 


tor The first program is ex- Morison said the network - 

‘The Maine Public Broad- pected to be aired in Janu- ὙΠΕ Ἐροοῖνο δ ἐδύσεοι aie 
casting Network plans to ary,1976.The series willbe οὗ $250,000 to fumd the proj- 
produce ἃ series of 20 tele- aimed at schoolchildrenin ect. The money, from 


the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and 
Welfare, has been made 
available under the Fed- 
eral Emergency School 
Aid Act. ~P.ELG. 


MANY couche REQUEST calves Ε 
BELGIAN AN SHOES 


μι Ἐν rat New York Yo 022 
[2:21 798.7372 


MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED - 


jJarge husks and lay on 
top of each other with wide edge at | 


From “Gorn-husk Crafts," Sterling Press 


TV fosters French cultural ties 


for French-speaking chil- 
dren. 


whose wit and warmth have sparked "by 


a long list of deliciously readable- 
lookable children’s books. 

1 suspect you don’t know all about 
Sneetches. So here are some ‘timely 
facts. Sneetches are large, roundish 
creatures, inhabiters‘ of beaches 
(rhyme courtesy of Dr. Seuss). They 


come in two varieties — _star-beliied : 


and plain-bellied. “ ᾿ 
And they are hopeleiSly snobbish 
about those stars — ‘or were, until 
they met Syivester McMonkey 
McBean, the roguish ‘antihero ot Dr. 


: By Kent Gariand Burtt 


"Cambridge, Mass. 

i you Wt a iid up to α water 
fountain, you're: a’ child advocate.” 
With this simple’ filustration“a social 
worker: indicated: that: adults have 
acted in behalf of children νους 
history. But, in ‘the’ 


emerged ‘to secure and defend the 
rights of minors — the child advocate. 


Ina séminar here entitled “Child 


workers, day-care paraprofessionals, 
inner-city workers, community orga- 
nizers, and teachers discussed the 
problems of children and parents in 
getting their needs met and in finding 
vehicles for.solving those problems. 


* A child advocate might be needed, 
‘for example,. in a . divorce . case. 
Mommy has a lawyer to represent her 
rights. ‘So: does Daddy...But do the 
children have a lawyer. to speak for 
them?. Or are their wishes obscured? 
, An old African proverb could apply: 
“When two elephants are fighting, the 
only thing that gets Μασ 15 the grass 
under their feet.”” 
- In a national baseline. study called 
“Child Advocacy,’’ authors Kahn, 
Kameran, and McGowan write: 


quested and appropriaté: Chtid:advo- 
cacy begins when. parent and child 
. need help, or at least cooperation, 
from’ schools, health services, and 


ual’s requi 
Some social workers! aad ‘teachers: 


_mistresited. Said .ore participant: 


. educational, social, legal,;. medical 
They must get équal- Lesage 


what they want.’ 


. ural aree.. in the South. said, “Our 
agency discovered a father was hunt- 


kids. Our values wére different from. 
interfere?’ We decided not: to- since 


Child-advocacy το tae 
growinginUS.. ὁ: 


lexity of | “26, 
modern society'a new profession bas . 


Advocacy: — Ways and Means’’-social | 


- ‘The group was led by Ellen Kaplov-- 


_ “Hor child advocates the sae 


another parent, that is the beet 


upon : 
sible, and help is given ‘only if re- 


other critical institutions ... but . 
that cooperation does not:evolve-nor-. : 
ee eee Oar 


“Children ‘should not be treated as | 
‘possessions; but as people. We have to. 
safeguard the human rights ἀξ kids — © 


‘equal enrichment. Wehave to > find out on 
ene See το 


ing woodchuck and fesding it to the. . 
the parent's values in this case. Dowe:. 


- When you get tired of reading about 


: “Sneetches,* you: ‘¢an whip out your. 
Player and j 


handy tape δυάς 


‘the attempt to read — why bother, . 
when Marvin Miller will do all the . ὁ, 
work for you? " 
Moreover, judging ‘from ἴδ 
Sneetch example, RCA (and “pro. 
ducer” Seuss) have put little pizzaz~.-" 
into their listenable adaptations. The - 
Sneetch-tales unfold flatly, using a ~ 
minimum of. musical or “acting” hs 
effects. _ Owe ate 


better aid with a reading disability. ... 
Sometimes parents are not given .. 
access to school records, A child "| 
. advocate could intervene in much“... 
cases. ἘΣ 
᾿ ‘The unbiased viewpoint οἱ the advo- 
cate could be a big hatp. Sometimes a 
_ parent is ‘turned off” by a phone call . 
‘froma teacher or nurse representing 
: _ a. school the parent is angry with. 
Susan Green elaborated on the need 


was employed by by and in agreement ~ 
with the rights of the child. Often Τὰ“ 
188. suppietiog the cbid in cevesliis 
to the system, and sometimes in 
opposition to the parents, especially 
in the case of teen-agers involved in a” 
- big family argument. 

“That's why soclal workers in our 
state started the child-advocacy 
movenient. The child advocate is not Ξ 
employed by 8. school or institution 
aoe ere ta es Bes Εἰ 


of a parent organization. Often a 
ents can be mobilized-over a Coz 
troversial issue. When.-the ‘issue 18 


at the seminar had seen children . pean, 


-Chfidren’s Day. in the Legislative the ° Me, 
office: pressures for’ more money for 


pressure, and litigation and is respon 
. Bible, for a: number . of μαμὰ Sy. 


was organized to Icbby-for. the pas- 
“sage of the Special Education Act of 


fret 


ete gg ἀν 
vo at 


eee εἰ 


“ing: divorce, or. education problems. 
Ome: ‘stati member acts as advocate in 


fo 


Helping pal 
bear grief 


By Cynthia Parsons 


Today's column is addressed to 
children. 


This column is about an impor- 
tant, although not very happy 
subject. It deals with how you can 
help a good friend when things go 
wrong. For example, how do you 
help a buddy who loses a pet? Or 
how do you help a friend who has 
to stay in bed for a long period of 
time? 

And what do you say and do for 
8 pal who has had a death in the 
family? You just can’t leave it to 
adults to do all the helping. In 
fact, often the help of one child for 
another means a whole lot more 
than what adults do and say. 


4 
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Suppose a friend in your grade 
at school loses a close relative? 
What can you do then? 

You certainly can go talk with 
your pal. ‘You can say that you're 
sorry, but then you need to say 
something which will make him 
or her feel good. This will help lift 
spirits, which will be encour- 


4 


aging. 

Two boys, brothers, heard that 
their friend’s older brother had 
passed away. They went to their 
parents to say they wanted to do 
something for their friend. The 
two brothers said, ‘‘We think Bill 
should come stay with us for a few 
days. We can go bowling, and 
then we can all go camping for a 
couple days after the funeral.” 

It was a good plan. The parents 
had not thought of it. It was good 
for Bill to be with boys his own 
age. And it was comforting to his 
parents to know that he would be 
with good friends and, having a 
pleasant time. 


4+ 4 


Sometime, though, you may be 
called on to attend a funeral or a 
memorial service with a friend. 
This is a time for you to think of 
ways to make him and his family 
happy. To say things which will 
be encouraging and not dis- 
couraging. ὁ 

You may find that your parents 
and other adults assume you 
should not be involved. They may 
be right. Then again, they may be 
‘wrong and you need to help them 
realize that your buddy needs 
your support. 

When 8. group of girl friends 
discovered that the mother of one 
of them was ill, they arranged a 
special kind of slumber party. 
Each girl brought something to 
share — most-of them brought 
verses from the Psaims. Instead 
of gossiping and giggling and 
telling stories, the girs made it a 
Point to shara comforting 
thoughts with their friend. 

When she went home the next 
morning, she shared with her 
Pedra what her friends had 

lone. e whole was U] 
lifted. ae τῇ 

Oftentimes the best way to bea 
buddy is not to say much of 
anything. Talking can make the 
Problem seem worse. For ex- 
ample, if a friend’s home is 
destroyed by fire, it really is not 
much help to keep reminding bim 
pf idergimeeettentlbaretegt 
airplanes were all burned up, his 
baseball bat, fishing gear, favor- 
ite jacket, and so forth. 

No, that is a time to be quiet. 
But also a time to share your toys 
and clothes with your buddy. 


, 
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I know of a friend who went 
shopping for Christrnas gifts. She 
made one final trip into a store, 
leaving all her gift-wrapped pack- 
ages on the seat of her unlocked 
ear. 

She returned to the car to 
discover she didn’t have ore 
present left. What did she do? She 
called a friend and told her what 
had happened. The friehd said: 
“Wait right there in the parking 
lot. T'll be right up and we'll go 
back into the stores and buy the 
presents all over again." 

They did. And it took away the 
whole sting. You, too, can think of 
things which will make a buddy 
laugh, or be happy, or forget his 
problems, and maybe even hit on 
8. solution which makes things 
even better than before. 


A Wednesday columm 
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U.S. Open champions: Billie Jean King, smashing a backhand; Jimmy Connors hitting a scorching ground stroke 


‘Forest Hills is alive with the sound of women—mostly Billie Jean 


By Larry Eldridge 


The peremnial battle of youth 
vs. experience was a standoff in 
the finals at Forest Hills this 
year, but the one between the 
Bexes was strictly no contest. 

Jimmy Connors simply over- 
whelmed Ken Rosewall, just as he 
had two months earlier at Wim- 
bledon, in a 6—1, 6-0, 6—1 demo- 
lition. which became ᾿ painful 
rather than enjoyable to watch. 

Then Billie Jean King and 
Evonne Goolagong took the court 
and staged a spectacular display 
that had the crowd alternately 
gasping and thundering its ap- 
plause before Mrs. King emerged 
victorious, 8—6, 6—3, 7—5. 
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Following on the-heels of Goola- 
gong’s dramatic semifinal vic- 
tory over top-seeded Chris Evert, 
this match added more fuel to the 
‘women’s long-standing claim that 
their game is at least as exciting 
as.the men’s. 

‘The reaction of the crowds was 
their answer to the men’s re- 
newed demand this year for a 
bigger future share of the prize 


More 


By Robin Wright 
Staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Boston 

There I was, sitting in the Red Sox 
press box, taking in a game between 
Boston and New York from the best 
location in the ball park. And it had all 
been so easy. 

After years of threatening civil 
rights suits, withstanding fierce peer 
opposition, even facing arrest, I (a 
female) had walked into the ball park 
on 8 press pass, stood on the field 
during batting practice, sat in the 
dugout chatting with the players, 
turned down 8 free sirloin steak in the 


dozen or more male writers. 

Hmmmmmmmm, I though as [sat 
there, things sure have changed. 

‘It had been 8. couple of years since I 
last tried this type of thing. And while 
women have become more numerous 
in the sports writing field, I wasn't 
ready to believe we had been totally 
accepted. . 

But throughout the three hours 
there wasn’t any teasing, harassing, 
scorning, or coarse joking designed to 
embarass me. And not one pot-bellied 
sports writer walked up, stuck a 
burning cigar in my face and quizzed 
me about my credentials, like which 


money. Indeed, the male chauvin- 
ist side of this perennial con- 
troversy might be well advised to 
quickly accept the women’s coun- 
ter demand for a 50-50 split while 
it's still on the table. 

There’s no doubt that the 
women attracted a good per- 
centage of this year’s record 
erowds, which included a final 
day high of 15,303 and a total of 
153,287. And as Billie Jean is fond 
of saying when the men demand 
more money because they play 
five-set matches instead of three: 
“Tt doesn’t matter how many sets 


you play; it’s whether you get the .- 


people into the stadium." 
4 4 « 


. On the other hand, the women 
don’t always show to such great‘ 


advantage as they did at the end - 


of this year’s tournament. And in 
any event it's questionable 
whether their sustained drawing 


"power for two weeks could match _ 


that of the men. 
They’re much more pre- 


dictable, with just four players — - 


King, Goolagong, Evert, and 
Margaret Court when she’s play- 
ing: — standing out far above all 
others and almost always advanc- 


UPI photo 


ing to the semifinals and finals. 
Meanwhile the men have many 
more players capable of winning 
a tournament — or of staging a 
big upset. Thus it was in the early 
rounds at Forest Hilis, with Ros- 
coe Tanner beating Tie Nastase 


Game plan 


and Stan Smith, and India’s Vijay 
Amritraj stunning the Swedish 
sensation, Bjorn Borg. 

So the men have their ar- 
guments tod, but the sensational 
showing of King & Co. in this 
year’s big matches will certainly 
help their cause. 

Connors’ victory certainly re- 
moved any lingering doubts about 
who is the world’s No. 1 tennis 
player for 1974, coming as it did 
after earlier triumphs at the 


Wimbledon and Australian cham- 
pionships. 
‘The youthful left-hander 


reached the semifinals without 
undue difficulty. There he met 
Roscoe Tanner, another hard- 
hitting young American who was 
the unseeded giant-killer of this 
tournament. 


They battled on even terms for 
the first two sets, but Connors 
won the tiebreaker each time and 
then closed out the match 7—6, 
7—6, 6-4. 

Rosewall won a classic semi- 
final duel from his Australian 
countryman John Newcombe, 
8--τ, 6--4, 7—6, 6—3, walking off 
to a tremendous ovation from the 
packed crowd of 15,402. 

“You always play as well as 
you can... . You just wonder how 
much longer it's going to last,’’ he 
said. 

A + « 
τ The next day he found out, for 
just as at Wimbledon, Connors 
had too much youth, strength, and 
power for him to handle. 

“It was the best tennis I’ve ever 
played in my life,’ said Jimmy, 
who became the youngest player 
to win the U.S. championship 
since Rosewall himself did it at 
age 21 back in 1956. ‘From the 
moment I took the court and hit 
the first ball, I was gliding.’”" 

’ It was also the most one-sided 
final in the 98-year history of this 
ancient event dating back to 1881. 

Goolagong was still floating 
around the court in her inimitable 


By Edward Preratt. start ptr er 


fashion and blasting away 2 
top of her game in the 
stages of the final. She rep. 
drove backhand winners arr: 
gled volleys past her foe anc 
appeared on the verge of repeat- 
ing her 1971 upset at Wimbledon 
when she beat King in the final at 
the age of 20. 


A kh Ob 


Billie Jean won the second sei. 
fell behind 3-0 at the start of the 
third to appear beaten again, then 
rallied once more and called on 
all her famed competitive desire 
to pul! out her fourth U.S. crown. 

“Iwas really lucky,” the cham- 
pion said afterwards. ‘'I really 
thought Evonne was going to win 
there for a while. Until the last 
point, to be exact."” 

Billie Jean did have a few 
unkind words for the crowds. 
which in both final matches 
rooted openly for the Australian 
underdog against the American 
favorite. 

“Where are we — in Austra- 
lia?"' she asked. ‘‘Maybe she’s 2 
nice young girl who's never won 
here, but I'm an American. and it 
bothers me that Americans 
weren't for me."' 
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women in the press box? Well, why not? 


women’s field hockey magazine was I 
with? 

Nor did they bombard me with trick 
trivia, like what Babe Ruth hit in 1936 
(he had retired by then). 


Alone at last 
In fact, the only thing I didn't 
expect to happen happened: I was 


ignored. 

Yes, times really have changed, I 
concluded. I guess now I’m nothing 
more than a trend. 

At least half the country’s self- 
respecting newspapers either 
recently have had or now have female 


Can you find and circle the hidden Nobet Peace Prize winners? 
. They read vertically, horizontally. @lagonally, forwards. and occasionally, even backwards. 
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sports writers on their staffs. The 
Washington Star-News even employs 
two. And television stations in Miami, 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, Pitts- 


"burgh and San Francisco have liber- 


ated one of the last strongholds of the 
aig empire with women sportscas- 


gee easy for women 
writers now. In 99 percent of the cases 
women must edge their way in as 
gimmicks or tokens, slowly building 
their way up from covering junior 
high school tiddleywinks to college or 
professional 


sports. 
Miami's Jane Chastain of WTVJ, 


for example, started 13 years ago as- 


“Coach Friday" in a two-minute 
predictions show on an Atlenta sta- 
tion. It was “8 joke, a gimmick, I was 
@ fictitious lady football coach with 
that girl-next door appeal,’’ she ex- 
Plains. 

But she took it seriously and has 


Quote... 


Defensive end Aaron 
Brown, who played six 
years with the Kansas City 
Chiefs, has found the team 
Philosophy of the Green 
Bay Packers quite differ- 
ent: “The Chiefs use more 
finesse. They can be physi- 
cal, too, but Coach Hank 
Stram beHeves in trying to 
fool people. Here [Green 
Bay] we might fool some- 
one now and then, but the 
ee is is on the physi- 


gradually pushed her way into not 
only a sportscasting position, but a 
regular show that is now syndicated 
five days a week to more than 80 
stations throughout the country. 

Mary Garber, dean ‘of women 
sportswriters, edged into sports 30 
years ago only after the entire Win- 
ston-Salem Sentinel sports depart- 
ment was drafted into World War I. 


A 20-year wait 

Although it took 20 years to move 
from high school to college and 
professional sports, she is now a star 
fixture and columnist on the Winston- 
Salem Journal, writing about any- 
thing she pleases. And once blocked 
from membership in the Atlantic 
Coast Conference Sportswriters’ As- 
sociation, she now is on its executive 
board. 

With the precedent-setting exam- 
ples of Miss Garber, Mrs. Chastain 
and the legendary Elinor Kaine — 
who gained fame in 1969 after slap- 
ping a successful civil rights suit on 
the New York Jets and New York 
Giants for refusing to admit her to the 
annual Yale Bowl game — the road 
has been smoothed if not paved for 
other women. 

Comparatively, it’s "2,000 percent" 
easier for women now, according to 
Miss Garber. And some even argue 
it's more advantageous to be 2 
woman now. 

Specifically, being female worked 
to the advantage of Mrs. Chastain on 
the day all-star receiver Paul War- 
field was traded from Cleveland to 
Miami. He refused to be interviewed 
by the male reporters, but ‘couldn't 


refuse a woman" and did taik with 
Mrs. Chastain. 

“You're noticed, remembered,” 
generalizes a Boston-based sports 
columnist. ‘‘A femaJe stands out, and 
once she has established herself as 
more than a professional cheerleader 
or another gridiron groupie there are 
few closed doors." 


A fresh perspective 

And while most ignore anc some 
grumble, there are at Jeast a few r 
who don’t think women are τοὶ 
their racket. Dave Burgin, sports- 
turned-city editor of the Washingion 
Star-News, has said aboui women 
sports writers that they “see things 
differently. They bring a sh per- 
spective, a new point of view."’ 

When women writers were just 
becoming common two vears acc. ihe 
New York Post's columnist Larry 
Merchant said: '‘I'm all for them. Too 
many male reporters consider sports 
a matter of life and death. Women 
look at it with a sort of bemused 
attachment.’ Generaily women 
sports writers feel their only real 
limitation is the locker room. But 
some persistent women have even 
found ways around it. 

Lynda Fillmore of the Waukegan, 
Dinois News-Sun used to conquer the 
barrier by sending her husband, ἃ 
former minor league third-baseman, 
into clubhouses to get quotes. And ina 
‘special show of respect to Miss Gar- 
ber, she has been allowed in locker 
rooms before its time for the players 
to change into game uniforms. 

So move over fellows, I guess 
we're here to stay. 
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*Credit as a 


way οἵ life 
—and debt 


Continued from Page 1 

“J don't think anything in the 
economy has climbed that fast," says 
Sen. William Proxmire (D) of Wigcon- 
sin, chairman of the Senate Consumer 
Credit Subcommittee, 

Lately, even some 
such as dentists and doctors, have 
begun accepting credit cards out of 
self-defense. As the men whose bills 
have had no finance charge, they 
often have found they are the last to 
be paid. 

Although there was a time when 
credit was confined to the relative 
necessities — education, medical 
needs, and the buying of a home or a 
car — the definition has broadened 
dramatically in recent years, even for 
many low-income consumers. 

The invitation is constant. 

With your monthly array of charge- 
account bills come fresh offers to 
invest over time in a 29-plece set of 


ᾧ Thing on credit ᾧ 


aluminum cookware, a set of silver- 
plated Italian goblets, or 2 grand- 
father clock. 

A newspaper ad proudly announces 
availability of the ‘‘one hour” auto 
loan, and a Maryland finance com- 
pany’s radio ad proclaims that your 
troubles are over because the Hmit on 
what they can lend you now has been 
raised from $1,500 to $3,500. 


Some eschew credit 

Many Americans are very careful 
about their use of credit and some 
make a conscious effort to stay away 
from it almost completely. Inter- 
estingly, Senator Proxmire, the man 
who has ited the fight for consumer 
credit protection in the Senate for the 
last seven years, is one of these. Other 
than the that he says he is 
paying off, ‘I’m resolved never to 
owe anything.”’ Although he does 
have credit cards, he says he uses 
them mainly for identification, such 
as when he writes a check after a 


slogan 
borrower nor a lender be’’ has taken 
on a distinctly outdated ring, and the 
concept of credit for any purpose now 
enjoys a certain social acceptance 
here not yet found in dther parts of the 
world. 

“I would never take a week’s 
holiday on credit — that’s silly,” 
comments Pierre Francois Divier, a 
public interest lawyer and consumer 
advocate from Paris. ‘I don’t like to 
owe anyone anything.”’ 

“The idea of getting personally into 
debt to the extent and with the 
regularity we do is a bit appalling to 
Europeans and Asians,” confirms 
Sheldon Feldman of the U.S. Federal 
Trade Commission’s (FTC) Bureau of 
Consumer Protection. 

One reason America's growing use 
of credit is of particular concern in 
these inflationary times is that con- 
sumers are finding it more and more 
difficult to pay the borrowed money 
back. 

* Between mortgages, car loans, and 
other credit obligations, many Amer- 
icans find they have the great bulk of 


By Robert Edwards 


A widow with insurance cash 
available asks, ‘‘Should I use my 
ready cash to pay off the ramain- 
ing principal on our mortgage and 
save the interest? It would also 
save me from paying out so much 
each month from my social-secu- 
rity check. I have two young 
children. The remaining principal 
is about $20,000. The Joan carries 
a7 percent interest rate and nms 


against 
such a plan for the following 
reasons: 5 
Mortgage loans typically run 
20-25 years. Over that time inter 
est frequently exceeds the origi- 
nal principal. But interest earn- 
ings may also exceed the princi- 
pal. For this widow's example, 
the monthly payment for princi- 
pal and interest is is $158.92, Over 
the 25-year span the original 
$22,478 principal would be repaid 
plus $25,183 interest for a total 
outlay of $47,661. After six years 
about $43.61 of each monthly 
payment pays on the principal, 
thus is savings. The difference of 
$115.51 is interest and can be 
deducted from taxable income, 


Gain figured 
Rather than pay off the full 
principal, this widow could invest 
ie ν in deep-discount 
bonds yielding 9 percent on a 
current basis or $150 a month. The 
difference between loan interest 


By R. Norman Matheny. staff photographer 


‘Charge it’—an invitation to easy purchase power? ᾿ 


their monthly paychecks already 
committed for the next several de- 
cades. 

Economists report that this year 
consumer loan delinquencies are up a 
full 25 percent. Personal bank- 
ruptcies, while still below the record 
1967 high, numbered 156,707 in 1973 
and are expected to go up 6 to 7 
percent this year. 

It is not only the consumer who feels 
that pinch. 

“If people don't pay their debts, 
creditors go under,” says Herbert 
Liebling, an economist with the U.S. 
Treasury Department. He points out 
that the outstanding. debt of busi- 
nesses that have failed was $376 
million as of May, 1974, compared 
with $191 million the year before. 

Credit is costly not only for those 
who partake but also for those who do 
not. Although some large retail firms 


say their credit operations are self-- 


sustaining, many businesses will 
openly admit that they jack up cash 
prices to cover credit costs. 

“We all pay for credit — in every 
gallon of gas, every can of shaving 
cream, and every steak in a restau- 
rant,"’ insists FTC’s Mr. Feldman. 
“It’s there, and it’s just beginning to- 
bother a lot of people.” εἰ 

Interest rates, though long the prov- 
ince of the states, are increasingly a 
topic of concern on Capitol Hill. 

Spurring on the possibility of fed- 
eral intervention in this controversial 
area is the increasingly nationwide 
nature of the credit industry and what 


moneywise : ΝΣ ty ceeds εν | 
When to pay off mortgage early—a rule of thumb 


at $115.31 and the come of $150 
each month from bond interest 
amounts to a gain of $34.69 — 
almost enough to pay the savings 
portion of the monthly amount. 
Thus, by investing the $20,000 in 
deep-discount bonds rather than 
in the mortgage foan, income 
increases by $84.69 monthly. 

For income-tax purposes, inter- 
est earned ($150 a month) adds to 
normal income. However, the 
widow’s three personal ex- 
emptions easily cover the interest 


income. Her other income from _ 


social security is not taxable. 

In addition to the $158.92 
monthly payment for principal 
and interest, the widow also pays 
$62.50 into an escrow fund for 
annual taxes and hazard insur 
ance. Even after paying off the 
mortage, she would continue pay- 
ing taxes and Insurance. By pay- 
ing off the mortgage loan early, 


Risk potential, too 

Consider the risk potential. If 
the widow pays off the remaining 
$20,000, she has effectively in- 
vested that money at 7 percent. 
She is guarariteed no less than 7 
percent — and no more! How- 


ever, if she opts for deep-discount - 
bonds, she 


she immediately earns a2 

percent differential, 85 noted 

. Sbove. The price of each bond 
(about $600) may decline or in- 


some critics see as a much too 
leisurely pace of state reform in Ὁ 
establishing a fair uniform rate sys- 
tem. 


Only one state enacted 


Legislatures around the country 
have been battling it out between two 
major possibilities. The Uniform 
Commercial Credit Code (UCCC), a 
proposal that the credit industry 
helped to draft and that some con- 
sumer groups oppose on grounds it 
would open the door to much higher 
interest rates, has passed into law in 
only seven states in the seven years it 
has been around. Its fifth and current 
version authorizes a 24 percent max- 


“imum annual. interest rate (the cur 


rent prevailing figure is 18 percent) 
for sales and a 36 percent ceiling for 
small loans, but its backers insist 
actual rates would be lower with the 
added creditor competition it would 
aliow. 


Buyer brief - 


Know what your car costs you to operate? 


You've heard a lot about how your 
car pollutes the air and consumes 
energy. 

Now the American Automobile As- 
sociation (AAA) is offering a pamph- 
let designed to help you figure out 
what it is doing to your pocketbook. 


According to the pamphlet, an in- 
termediate-size car, driven approxi- 


The downside risk appears 
slim, as. the 9 percent current 
yield reflects a prime rate of 
around 12 percent. If long-term 
interest rates climb higher, the’ 
price of the bonds would decline. 
The potential for an increase in 
the bond price appears more 
likely, as bond prices would move 
up when the long-term interest 
rate moves down. Thus she may 
sell the bonds at a higher price 
sometime in the future or hold 
them to maturity and gain the full 
$1,000 face value. 

If the bonds mature within 19 
years, she stands to gain about 
$400 a bond or about $13,333 in 
addition to the current interest. If - 
maturity extends beyond 19 
years, which is more likely, the 
bonds might be sold after 19 years 
for $300 to $350 more than their 
deeply discounted price for 2 
capital gain of $11,665, assuming 
a sale for a gain of $350 a bond. 


Loan paid off 

At the end of 19 years, look at 
her situation. The mortgage loan - 
is paid off — and she still owns the 
bonds. When she sells, she gets 


interest rates, this widow has the 
_ Opportunity of having her cake 
and eating it too — by investing 
the $20,000 rather than using it to 


pay offher loan. 


Suppose another widow is faced 
with the same $168.92 monthly 


* most creditors, it has evolved into law 


τ the highly competitive retail Held, are 


“τ for instance, found that within a year ἢ 


“egal protection’ for: the consumer 
“begins to approach that still afforded 


-in recent years but is still largely 


‘mortgage loan. The remaining 


years 
little interest 


_ Yield considered 


-yields para monthly income. 
- Taxes 


. the case. The situation may be 


The chief alternative proposal that. 
states have been © is ona} 
developed by the National Consumer 
Law Center. Backed by several con- 
sumer groups and firmly opposed by 


so far only in Wisconsin. 

“The two groups have battled each 
other to 2 standstill,” comments oné 
Capitol Hil staffer. “That's another 


Credit experts caution, however, |. 
that low interest rates, | lyin 


not necessarily pro-consumer by det-. 
nition. Costs cut in ‘one place have & 
way of reappearing, they say, and 
usually not as a slice out of profits. 

A University of Washington study, 


after the interest rate in that Western 
state had been whittled to 12 percent 
in a 1968-voter referendum, prices on 
typical credit items were up an 
average of 5 percent — even after 
discounting inflationary hikes, ᾿ 
Many contend that the fairest inter 
est rate is that which most closely 
parallels the actual cost of extending . 
credit. The present 18 percent finance 
charge on monthly accounts, these 
say, may not be that far off the mark. 


Availability disputed 

Several federal reports, most 
recently that of the National Commis- 
sion on Consumer Finance, have 
recommended high interest ceilings 
or none at ali on the theory it would 
encourage more competition in. the 
industry and assure credit .avail- 
ability to all who might needit. - 

However, many interested in credit 
rates see availability as a false issue 
— one reason, in fact, why. the low- 


credit. They look at it as an Aladdin’s 
lamp they can rub, and their lives are 
ruined by it.” 

In general, consumer protection in 
the credit field has improved vastly in 
recent years. The truth-in-lending 
legislation of the late 1960’s for in- 
stance, awarded the borrower the 
right to be informed of the full cost of 
credit, Also, through amendments to 
that legisiation, his protection against 
unsolicited credit cards and limited 
lability for unauthorized use of those 
cards that he wants and gets has been 
assured. 

However, few would argue that 


the creditor, whose variety of collec- 
tion remedies from wage garnish- 
ment to repossession of the purchases 
themselves has been slightly eroded 


intact. 


First of four articles. Next, Wednes- 
‘day, Sept. 18: the charge card life. 


mately 10,000 miles a year, will cost 
the average motorist about $1,662 
annually, ori6.6centsamile: ... 

The booklet compares operating 
costs for various sizes of cars in both 
low-cost (rural) and high-cost -(ur- 
- Dani) areas. 

Copies οἵ. “Your Driving Costs”’ 
(1974 edition) can be obtained free 
from local AAA clubs. 


payments. But she only has three 
years remaining to pay off the 


principal amounts to $5,778, and . 
the interest payable over three 
amounts to $566. With so 
payable, she would 
be ahead to pay off the principal 
bevause it would amount to trad- 
ing savings dollars and she would 
gain more spendable doliars each 
month. It works out like this:. =~ 


After the loan is paid, the 
remaining $14,222 of insurance : 
proceeds invested at the same 9 . 
percent in deep-discount bonds 


hazard insurence - 
would Bevoiy This course of 
action makes sense because the 


Tule you're better. 
off not to pay off the mortgage if 
loan interest is less than interest 
available elsewhere — as is now 


reversed in the future — high. 
mortgage-loan interest and rela- 
tively lower interest available on 
bonds or similar investments. 
Then, prepayment of allor part of 
8. mortgage may be desirable 
when insurance cash is available. | 


A Wednesday column 


Jerry Ford. 
A:new mo 


. smile. 


τ and yet, when the shtp sailed back 


“heroism on the football field; of a 
strong.-although* not: brilliant aca-- 
peers ‘career (Mr. Véstal' notes that 
Mr. Ford finished in.the upper third of. 


Kappas); of a notable, under-fire 
- Navy record in Wortd War Ii; endef a 
politica] career; beginning: at.age 85, 

- which has moved uninterruptedly up- 
ward, first.to Republican House καῖ, 
ership, then to the White House wings, 
. and now into the presidency itself, 

’ Oh, yes, theré'was,.in between, the 


successful . -to a: beautiful, 
sensible young’ lady, followed by the 
raising. of four . well- 


_But.the book is pretty. dull. And it 
ian't Mr. Vestal's fault. It is simply 
that in the Ford life there are none of 
’ those little gossipy bits that mark the 
‘new President is, indeed, ‘in- . biography, say, of any Kennedy. It is 
serutable.” °° “! - .. in 5 to.read about Gerald Ford 
Ὁ the-Eagle Scout and Gerald Ford the 
t.. - political aspirant who pitched hay 
en, - with his farmer constituents asa 
means of getting votes. But Mr. 
Ford's life thus far provides no mate- 
rial for a scintitiating book. : 

And that’s what we alllike about the 
new President.We are ready for the 
man who shows x0 guiié, who can put 
his feet up ‘on his desk’ and look 
natural while daing it. ᾿ 

But we wait, wondering how he will 
now do.as President. 

‘Will he’ provide imaginative in- 
itiatives on ‘both global and national 
fronts? We sense from the early Ford 


who has been writing the Ford saga 
for years — when he observes that the 


true. The real ‘erry Ford lives some- 
-where deep within that large, athletic 
frame and behind that: easy, broad 


As one very close . friend of: the 
President has .-confided: “ΝῸ one 
knows Jerry better than-I do. But I 

can’t honestly say I know what really 
ticks way inside the man." 

So it is that most Americans while © 
feeling close to this new. man in the 
White House and responding warmly . 
to his warnith, are looking hard for 
clues to what he really is, what he 
really stands for, and where he will ᾿ 
really take us. 

Mr. Vestal, who has, Gutte ably, put: _ 
together ame aa biography" 


{". ᾿ é : aie 


may not prove to have been a pro- 
logue’ to- his -presidency. We simply 
willhave to wait and see. : 


Godfrey Sperling is the. Moni. 
_tor’s Woshington bureau chief. — 


History” 


When the. Pilgrims. came. 


‘The Mayflower by Kate Gattrey: New faked degree, who, in his short tenure 
York: Sein ene Oey: $10. - 

;: ‘ such a vicious intriguer that he nearly 
tore the colony apart. (William Brad- 
ford 
rabbits’ burrow). _ 

There were, of course, “dangers and 
annoyances, but the Pilgrims 
triumphed overall. ᾿ 

By 1650 the Plymouth colony was 
composed of half a dozen villages 
stretched over a hundred miles of 
coastline. The colony was out of debt 
and had a. 


By Hoary Witkison Bragdon 


Perhaps no events in American 
history have been so encrusted with 
sentimentality and legend as the 


50-odd who survived the first terrible 
winter, 30 were still alive, and their 
own progeny numbered over a-hun- 
dred: With little material: help and 
less guidance, the Pilgrims had suc- 
ceeded because of their ‘courage, 
cooperation, hard work, and religious 
faith. 
Kate Catfray’s | eye for telling détal 
‘and her knack for the apt: congue 
make ‘The Mayflower’’ 
able. If her ‘admiration ‘for the’ Ἐπ 


woman, has the advantage of vi 
book is not a work of original scholar- 


“Brownists” as they were called after 
one of their spiritual instructors, 
Robert Troublechuch Brown). : 


“Miegfower and the pm grims sometimes leads her tovexsg- 
on the: inhospitable New: Bngiand Wi a freebie ral ‘of Bet 
shores in early winter. tance, it is a forgivable’ redul 

communicable enthusiast. 


τς, Professor Bragdon, waithior of 

- “History of a Free People,” 

- Cowles. Professor. in the spate’ 
-ities Emeritus, sie Bxeter 
~ Academy. ἐ 


one over five feet. tall could. stand . 
upright; the average space pér family 
was that.of a mattress; food was 
cooked over an open fire amidship; 


such ato nauseate even hardened SE τ κα΄ 
seamen. * : 

After.a journey of over nine weeks: - py ic 
the Mayflower made land:on Cape 
Cod, at what now is Provincetown. A . 
month of exploration ensued unti the’ 
3 finally settled at Plymouth, -. 


: York: Harcourt Brace. $6. 95. 


‘The title of ‘Len Deighton’s latest 
espionage thriller the. au- 
_ thor’s confidence in his. craft, ἐπ bis 
. understated hero, and in the-fact that 


in the spring, nana chien tn eter te 
Instead, . glance at the rest of the book jacket. 
τοῦς Where James:-Bond was a flamboy- 
ι ‘ant operator, ‘Pat Armateong: 8. 8 
learned to catch Ssh, and: in the 
_coursé ofa generation built at as 
‘ perous community. - ἢ 
ate Caftrey's account αἱ the graé- ᾿ 


have just enough savvy, muscle, and 
luck “to scrape though ‘the - current 
escapadé_ as we can be: sure of 


=, background: is = authentic. and the 
Ξ “reader never doubteit oould happen. 
τ" reluctant bere 


:ῷ Yale Law sehoolinwhichmorethan ἢ 


him toa, porcupine ina 


trade tn salt - 
fish, lumber, and beaver pelts. Of the. . 


Spy ‘Story, “py Len: Deighton. New = 


τ εἰ τἀ ee Pa oe 


-reluctant ‘one.:.He- always. seems to. 


em - - 


Int 


’ stirrings that he niay. But Ford's past’ “᾿ 


as minister of the Gospel, proved tobe“. 


hens, 


. κα 


at 


we Pa at 


Lae 
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books 


ee ᾿μδὲ book and asks - “What are you 


Awakening, by Elizabeth Janeway: - 
New York: Wiliam Morrow. $8.95. 


᾿ ByduneGocewin, ΄ 


feminism, the women’s movement, 
women’s revolution —-: whatever this 
fact, for it is a fact, is called — author 


~dging, turning into one of those brassy 


᾿ feshinists?"* Can you smile, or not 


τ smulle,. keep 


what?” 
fhe ‘point is, do. you dare-to an- 


τ tagonize men when you have always ἡ 


. been taught to please them, ‘to 80- 


. Subject of . 


Janeway: probably has the mést ac- | 


ceptability in the eyes of men. She-has 


seems to me highly improbable that 


women are going to realize their - 


human potential without alienating: 
men — some men, anyway . 


run into resentment? Of course we 
are. So what?” is 


“So what?” ‘the ufter panache and i 


deep joy of being able to say: “So 
what?” The ability to take “that atti- 
tude impHes a conviction so rooted. 
that it does not’ mind what others 

Example: Your boss; a.man, asks 
you for the umpteenth time to get 


_ coffee for him when he would not be 


caught: doing the same for you: You 
refuse, explain why, and he blows the 
roof off. Can you say “So what?” ~ 
Example: ‘Your husband, brother, 
male co-worker, finds: you. reading 


Asia 
China Perceived, by John K Fair 


pank. New York: Ane A Soe 
$6.95. 


When John King Fairbank, that 
donnish Harvard professor of dry 
humor and deceptively quiet mien, 
mounts the rostrum any serious stu- 
dent of China listens.’ And. when, he 
comes out with a new book anyone © 
who seeks to understand that country 
reads it. 

Although bis latest volume is pri- 
marily a collection of previously 
published essays and lectures, it is 
“must” reading for the expert and 
well worthwhile for the general 
reader. . . 

Professor ‘Fairbank is America’s. 


to find her saying things like “‘.. - it - 


1Do- 


you really imagine we-aren't going to.” R δ ἘΠΕ ΤΟΝ 


quiesce to their judgment? And once 
you have antagonized them do you 
- haye @ reservoir of conviction. from 
_awhdeh you can say “So what?” : 
Elizabeth Janeway would be the 
laatto imply that any wornan should 
runaround antagonizing men willy- 
. The first fireworks of Women's 
tion are over. Now women are 
retvenching, are learning to be wise in 
the complex emotional 
. strands which are touched in the fight 


“for squality. In a superb analysis of .᾽ 


power, she tells women to assess why 
"ἀξ igBhat some men feel threatened, 

belittle or ignore women’s awakening 
need for reontiol and power,. ᾿ 


_ Almost any woman knows the truth 
of this: ‘‘Demands for equal rights for 
women have produced, first.aflurry 
of joking and, next, some irritation 
and Anger, but mainly and fundamen- 


᾿ tally.a determination to pay no atten- 


. Honi-a siraple, almost animal, retreat _ 


leading China scholar and perhaps his « 


. Strength is the totality of his approach ,. 


to Chinese culture-and history. Thus 
when many of us are. galvanized by 
the day-to-day ups and. downs. of 
political life in Peking, he sets ther 
within the perspective of thousands of 
years eyes 

This is not to suggest that he. 
Gianna (ha Ciencia et eapscan KE 
has ruled China since 1949, and to 
which he has been generally cordial. 
But when most Americans were hys- 
terical in their anti-Chinese frenzy, 
Professor Fairbank kept his cooL And’ 
ποῦν. that most: Americans seem to 
have #n. emotional fip- 
flop, and when even: President Ford 
exhorts his citizens‘ to follow certain 
aspects of the Chinese example, he, 
One suspects, remains as clinically 
detached. ° Perspective-is John King 
Fairbank’s forte. 

This does not mean; of course, that 
one must agree with everything he 
says in this latest volume which looks 
at China’s history, 116 involvement 
with the United States, and the per* 
mutations in its foreign policy. ᾿ 

Some readers will find particularly 
controversial his comments on ‘the 


Vietnam war, which he dismisses as -. 


the last gasp of American “gunboat 
diplomacy. ” 

Few will quarrel these days with 
allegations of American inepiness in 
Vietnam, or of American ignorance. 
But to suggest that the’ only. true’ 


found in the ranks of the Communist 
North, or that as a result of its. 


. ie future” seems an over-simplification 


: ofan immensely complex tragedy. . ral 
᾿ there.can “he πὸ dis- 


agreement with Professor Fairbank’'s 
demand for greater American schol- 
arship in Asian affairs, which is the 


theme threaded © through his latést 


book. 
-- John Hughes 


Biography 


On Wings of Song, A Slography of 

Mendelssohn, by Wilfrid 
Led New York: Charlies Scrib- 
ner's Sons. $17.50, 


Aube ieee eanae 
Felix Mendelssohn has been estab- 


᾿ contemporary personages 
(ineluding- Mendelssohn’s watercolor - 


into ‘not listening. Not argument, 
hardly even refusal to argue, but 
sorsething even closer to an in- 
stinctive reflex — a refusal to hear.” 

So true, so true. All through her 
book.I ‘found myself saying so true, 
leading to the question,. which the 
author herself raises: are books like 


“Book briefings 


to be’ wealthy and possessed of cian 
ties ‘which endeared him to many, 
from hig family circle to the Queen of 
Victorian England herself. 
1 Two ‘outstanding biographies — 
Herbert: Kupferberg’s highly read- 
able ‘The Mendelssohns,” which 
explored: his family an- 
tecedents, and Marek's slick 
and footnote-worthy “Gentle Gen- 


ius,"! have preceded this new entry by" 


Wiltrld Blut, ἃ British art master 


” who bad idees of a singing career, but 


shelved them to return to the art 


᾿ς wor}d as a gallery curator in Surrey. 


Gonnoisseurs of the: brush and pen 
have every reason to be intrigued by 
Mendelssohn's talents as an artist —a 
Swiss mountain sketch by him, with a 


"portrait superimposed, serves as the 


handsome jacket cover for ‘‘On Wings 
of Song."” But-it is not this single 
aspect of: his many-faceted genius 
that concerris Mr. Blunt exclusively. 
Mr. Biunt has assembled an engag- 
ing collection of biographical - facts 
which read’ with the chatty ease of 
fiction, and illustrated them appro- 
priately by using his practiced artis- 
tic eye. Besides many of the com- 
poser’s own paintings and drawings, 
he has filled “the book with 31 beau- 
tifully reproduced color plates of 
and scenes 


of his Leipzig home,-the Gewandhaus, 
and a view of Durham Cathedral), 
and ‘intrumerable ‘black and. white 
sketches of his friends and his times. 


Like the volatile Felix himself, his © 


life history runs a serene and success- 
ful ‘coutse almost to its end. When he 
died in 1847; 
her diary, ‘To: feel, when one is 
playing-his beautiful music, that be is 
no more, seeins incomprehensible!” 
And in the..short Hpilogue with 


which Mr. “Blunt ends his book, the ΄ 


beginnings of the sad events which led 
to the persecution and discrediting of 


. Jewish musicians, past and: present, 


is described. Now, Mr. Biunt’s biogra- 


- phy of Mendelssohn, among others, is 


ἣν, Mationalists ix Viemam are to be © 


Vietnam venture, the United States . 
“can hardly seem trustworthy for the . 


lished. Instead: of @ wealthy, spoiled .: 


poser, 


- darling who happened -to-be a com- ..7] 
he is now revealed~as’ a --’ 


superlative composer who happened. .- 


helping to: correct and reverse thig 
* trend. a ᾿ 


The ‘World οἵ ἽΜακίοαι Comedy, by 


Stanley Green, New York and South — 


"Brunswick (NJ.): A. 5. Barnes and 


Co., Ine. $17:50." London: Thomas . 


τ χοβοίορε Litas: 


enlarged” edition of α rich, readable, 
expertly informed, copiously Mus- 
trated, and altogether invaluable 
work σ the American musical. ‘ 


“The . World οἵ. Musical. Comedy" 


pays due attention: to. the in- 
dispensable assists of such backstage 
collaborators ss directors, choreogra- 
phers, designers, and the ever more 
important. Ubrettists. The author ob- 
serves that “no show can succeed 
today on ‘the quality of its music and 
lyrics alone.” Yet not surprisingly, 
the world of musical comedy is the 
world of its composers and lyricists. 
In chronological fashion, Mr. Green 
summarizes the careers and handi- 
work of more thar 50 music men and 


cep reading and think “So . 


Queen Victoria wrote in | 


Louis Snyder _ 


Here. is the “third, revised and 


this a case of women talking to 
themselves? Probably yes. But once 


" women were not doing even that. | - 


_From reinforcement within them- 
selves, and not‘so much by “talking” 
men into giving them equality, 
women will come to grasp the in- 
tricate issues involved and will. get 
equality almost instinctively from 
that . Their power and 
‘control over themselves will enable 
them to now when to use force, when 
to use the law, when to be quiet, 
exactly when and how to move. They 
are starting to act on this under 

even now. But to be able to 
do it they need to read books such as 

“Between Myth and Moming,” to 
have their thoughts and experience 
confirmed and thus to be reinforced 
for action. 


No sense of humor? 


‘In this collection of speeches, ar- 
ticles for magazines, book reviews 
and other writing, Blzabeth Janeway 
covers a vast range of vital topics. 
Samples: Women in Business; The 
Question Is, What Is a Family, Any- 
way?; Freud’s View of Female Se- 
xuality; Why Does the Women’s 
Movement Have No Sense of Humor? 
(turned down by Esquire magazine’s 
male editors after it was commis- 
stoned.) .- 

: She deals with the gut issues. And 
she handles the seemingly trivial 


‘things — the opening of doors for 


women: by men, for example -- 
indicating that they are symbols of 
far deeper attitudes and feelings. She 
warns women against the putting on 


merstein, Weill, Lerner and Loewe, 
Loesser, Styne, Comden and Green, 
Arlen, Harburg — to name a few — 
are among the great and near-great 
present and accounted for. : 

Mr. Green enlivens his chronicle 


- with fascinating incidental details. 
-Cohan could play only on the black 


keys, Berlin plays in the key of F. 


.Ryritai Scheff resisted singing ‘Kiss . 


Me Again" (for vocal reasons); Mary 
Martin heard five songs from ‘My 
fair Lady’ and didn’t like any of 
them! 

With up to 60 musicals, Sigmund 


_ Romberg was the champ of output. At 


no time during the decade of the ᾽20᾽5 
did the sumber of Broadway musicals 
drop below 37 per season. 

‘When Cole Porter was once asked to 


replied: “Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein."” In his own character- 
istically direct way, Hammerstein 


wrote (in Variety) that it was ‘‘non- 
sense to say what 2 musical should or 
should not be. It should be anything it 
wants to be, and if you don’t like it you 
don’t have to go. There is only one 
absolutely indispensable element that 
8 musical must have. It must have 
music. And there is only’ one thing 


that it has to be — it has to be good.” 


— John Beaufort 


EDITED BY 


᾿ THE ART STORE. 


. Published by 


. 35 Red Lion Square’ 
London WC1R 456 


THE ONEVOLUME | 
BIBLE COMMENTARY 


THE REV J-R DUMMELOW, MA 


is once again available in 
- Britain and Europe. 


The most extensively used Bible commentary 


'  1088pp hardback UK price, £3.95- 
* ‘copies now available by return of post from 


-18 Main Stréet, Kirkby Lonsdale, 
. Westmorland tel, 0468 71603 


COLLIER MACMILLAN PUBLISHERS, 


MATH WITHOUT TEARS 


Exmecsom Books, le, Dept 809%, Sachasan, New York 10511 


Photo by. Jill Krementz 
Elizabeth Janeway 


of humility, a traditional “part of the 
female hoard of virtueg”’ as ἃ cover 
for faflure. 

ἘΦ you are a woman and, reading 
that last sentence makes you furious 
(‘Humility is a good quality!’’), you 
had better think twice. 

Women, and men, will need books 
on the women’s movement until there 
is genuine equality. When that hap- 
pens such writing will look archaic — 
but it is not about to happen over- 
night. 

Still, the author is hopeful: ‘*.. . the 
increased ability of women to look 
after themselves as independent 
beings suggests that when they give 
love, it will be real love, not a 
hypocritical sham exacted by their 
dependence and often hiding secret 
resentment. I don't at all believe, as 
Erich Fromm does, that polarization 


of the sexes is necessary for a sound” 


relationship between them.” 

Janeway contends the women’s 
movement is a product of the whole 
economic and social situation in the 
United States: the need for so many 
women to work, the disintegration of 
the extended and often the nuclear 
family. For this reason it will not go 
away, as did the student movement 
which was hinged on the Vietnam 
war. The women’s movement is here 
tostay. ᾿ 

Provoking? Well, thought provok- 
ing at the very least. 


June Goodwin, a Monitor staff 
writer, is on a leave of absence. 


SHALMERS 
THANE ; 


, 
W HO won in Viewmam? An 
experienced ubserner of 
Asia and revolutionary 
Movements offers ἃ punt 
Vietnam ussessment of the 
revolutionary strategy 
known as people's war: 
“One of the most iniportant 
political hooks of the gear.” 
—The Christian Science Monitor 


“A gomuf ahogh.... Urbane 
und μιν 


—Foreign Affairs 


Impressive asa reading of 

how lureign policy develops 

from deniesin necessity” 
—Kirkus Reviews 

A Quantum Pook 


AL bouksteres everywhere. 
sloth $5.75; paper $2.25 


Berkeley τ LosAngeles + New York 


ἐπι 
‘Daughter 
) 
; 
i 
E 


‘anthors with 
two national 
bestsellers! 


THE St 


“A distinctly unusual auto~ 
biography.”-—Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer. “A delightiul 
a@ccount."—Publishers 
Weekly. $8.95 3 


Ἕ all bookstores 


“If any book published this 
year tums out to be 
indispensable for 
understanding what's 
wrong with the system, it 
will be Len Downie's 
perfect wrap-up of urban 
mismanagement and 

real estate profiteering.” 
—Washingion Post Book World 


The real cost of real 
_ estate speculation 


Leonard Downie.de: 


$7.95 


Fiction 


People too good to miss 


The Mystic Adventures of Roxie Sto- 
mer, by Berry Morgan. Boston: 
- Houghton Mifflin, $5.95, 


By Victor Howes 


Roxie Stoner is ἃ piece of authentic 
Americana, Black. .Female. Ex- 
ploited. From the bad-old good-old 
Gays of preintegration Mississippi, 
and So far downstairs on the upstairs- 
sownstairs totem pole that she lives 
on the fringe of ἃ ruined plantation in 
a two-room shack. 

Roxie lives alone, with memories of 
what her Mama taught her in the first 
50 years of her life. What Mama 
taught was first the Bibe, and second 
the book of experience. Avoid people 
with “mean tricks."' Let the men- 
folks start the talking. Put something 
aside for 8 rainy day. : 

Roxie owns seven σον β, has a dollar 
bill and some loose change in ἃ 
dresser drawer. ‘Money draws 
money,’ Mama said. But this above 
all, ‘‘Let not your heart be troubled.” 

Roxie has never married — she was 
too busy taking care of Mama — is 
childless though she loves children 
and sublimates her strong maternal 
feelings by looking out for every waif, 
stray, outcast and vagabond that falis 
to her human lot. 

Roxie -— the eternal servant to 
servants. Nothing makes her happier 
than to see one of earth's down- 
trodden sitting in her rocking chair 
“soaking up the peace,” or resting on 
her “gallery,” watching ‘lightning 
bugs for an hour to blot out daytime 
sights." 

Her “mystic adventures’ take 
Roxie in and out of a number of 
houses, even a “nerve hospital."’ She 
finds it ‘‘the same . .. everywhere I 
go — people get to liking me more 
than they like each other. . . . Some- 
times people get to liking me so much 
I have to cure them of it." Most 
readers won't want to be cured of 
liking Roxie, a woman with a mind 
and an idiom of her own. 

In a collection of sketches that first 
appeared in ‘The New - Yorker,” 
Berry Morgan presents a curoulative 
composite of a vanishing world, its 
folkways, its folklore, its folk. 


Danghter fiction 81 its best.” 
—Fort Wayne Journal 
Gazettte. “Good reading, 
good writing and vastly 
entertaining."—Pubtishers 
Weekly; $8.95 


----τ-- φ ----- 


Elizabeth 


35,000 
copies in 


PRAEGER 


For all the other 
ow of the 


ΕΞ 
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No matter who occupies the White House, it has 
become clear that Henry Kissinger is still "indispens- 
able.’ But just who is this German icumigrant who has 
became the most celebrated diplomat of our time? As 
the diplomatic and Far Eastern correspondents of CBS 
News, Marvin and Bernard Kalb have seen the public 
—and the private— Kissinger as few other men have. 
KISSINGER is their lively, shrewdly incisive portrait 
of “the Secretary of the World." 


“Thisis tie major study and biography, and will probably 


remain so unti] Mr. Kissinger writes his own.” 
—Eliot Fremont-Smith, New York Magazine 


A Selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
Mlustrated with photographs, 512.50 at all bookstores 


Little Brown and Company 


ial 
“Americans will read this with considerable interest... 
A uséful compilation of facts on Ford's life and political 


Career "—John Barkham, The Cincinnati Post 
Mus. with photos. $7.95 


Yes, the Old South exploited its 
blacks, paid them far too little for far 
too much, treated them at times 
shamelessly. But yes, it also pro- 
tected them, sometimes, as in the 
deus ex machina final sketch, even 
rescued them from troubles beyond 
their depth. 

Through the persona of Roxie, Ms. 
Morgan, 8 Mississippian and in 1968 a 
winner of a Houghton Mifflin Literary 
Fellowship, explores with gently 
comic insight the subterranean lives 
of cottonpickers, gulley-tenders, 
farm-sitters, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. Berry Morgan 
knows Faulkner territory and Eudora 
Welty land down to the last scraping 
of hogback and grits. Black or white, 
her people are in the American grain 
and too good to miss. 

Roxie Stoner is a chip off the oldest 
block, the fundamental rock and 
foundation stone of which the worid is 
built; self-forgetfulness in the service 
of others. Service, or love, patient, 
uncomplaining, all-suffering. And if 
Roxie 15 “taken in’’ (exploited) by her 
community, she is also ‘'taken in” 
{ermmbraced) by it. If her heart of goid 
is a lump almost too big to swallow, it 
is also a lump as large as a legend. 


Victor Howes is a poet and 
professor of English. 


Biographical dictionary 


Webster's American Biographies 
(Springfield, Masa.: G. and C. Mer- 
riam Co., $15) contains background 
information on over 3000 prominent 
Americans, past and present, from 


᾿ abolitionists to zoologists, and in- 


cludes athletes, entertainers, politi- 
cians, scientists. 

The Geographical and Careers and 
Professions Indices in the back pro- 
vide a useful cross-reference. 

In addition to basic biographical 
facts, this volume suggests the social 
or historical] significance of its sub- 
jects. 

VAR. 
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By Edward Pieratt, staff photographer 
Jodie at home ... 


‘Puccini-spree’ sparks 
New York City Opera © 


By Louis Snyder 
New York 
The New York City Opera, which 
began its fall season two weeks ago at 
Lincoln Center, was on a Puccini 
spree last weekend. In ‘‘La Boheme” 
on Saturday afternoon, it presented a 
Mimi of great promise in Catherine 
Malfitano, and on Sunday evening it 
unveiled a new production of ‘‘Manon 
Lescaut” which helped launch the 
company's first season 80 years ago. 
The Met's current production of this 
early Puccini success dates back to 
1948, so a contemporary iook is some- 
what overdue. 


Puccini, with the help of four 
librettists, made short work of the 
Abbe Prevost tale of the convent- 
bound country girl who runs off to 
Paris instead with a poor but smitten 
student, only to achieve shame and a 
bitter fate. This ‘‘“Manon Lescaut,’’ as 
opposed to the more plodding Masse- 
net ‘“Manon,”’ moves forward with 
typical Puccinian compactness and 
brevity, up to an extended last scene 
between heroine and hero, on the 
plains of Louisiana, which, drarhati- 
cally, betrays the composer as a 
theatrical novice. But musically, 
there is little cause for complaint. The 
score is full of melody no one else 
could have written. 

Frank Corsaro, whose direction of 
new and standard operas for this 
company has ranged from the superb 
to the disastrous, has landed some- 
where in between with ‘‘Manon Les- 
caut." Local color is flaunted rather 
busily in the opening inn-yard scene 
at Amiens, in the candy-box Parisian 
mansion of Act 2, and In the debarca- 
tion scene at Le Havre. But strangely 
enough, it is principally in the static 
final act, with a bleak set and a 
minimum of props, that Mr, Corsaro 
has managed best to infuse in the two 
principals -- Maralin Niska (Manon) 
and Michele Molese (Des Grieux) — 
the stingency and pathos of their 
situation that had been missing pre- 
viously during the evening. Both Miss 
Niska, hitherto a taut, brilliant- 
voiced, aggressive Manon, and Mr. 
Molese, suave of phrase but some- 
what reserved as her impassioned 
lover, rose to the occasion in this 
almost unworkable scene of unre- 
lieved anguish, hopelessness, and des- 
pair. It proved to be the audience's 
reward for some of the fluff and 
flamboyance that had preceded it. 

Conductor Martelli had the 


tune-filled score well in hand, and. 


while the overall success of ‘“Manon 
Lescaut” relies on the appeal of 


" action and vocal expertise that was 


New season 8 child star 


Jodie Foster (‘almost 12’) will © 
debut in ABC’s ‘Paper Moon’ Ὁ 


Jodie Foster will be 12 yearsold in & 
couple of months and occasionally she 
acts her ege. Usually, though, she is 
an amazingly mature little person, 
responding to questions lke an adult, 
only now and then allowing her 
infectious giggle to creep into the 
conversation or making a remark 
which clearly identifies her as still a 
child despite her debut Thursday on 
“Paper Moon” (ABC, 8:30-9 p.m., 
check local listings). 


Television ᾿ 


Example: Jodie attends the Lycee 
Francaise where she has learned to 
speak French fluently. How does she 
pian to use it? . 

“Well, it’s neat to be able to tell 
secrets to my friends in a language 
nobody else understands.” But do her 
friends understand? ‘No, but they 
can fake it.” 

Jodie has four ambitions: ‘T want 
to be President of the United States. I 
want to go on the stage. I want to go to 
Rome. And I want to get a hamster." 
According to Jodie’s mother, the 
hamster ambition may be the most 
difficulttoattain, . 

What roles would Jodie like to try 
onstage? ‘‘Portla in the ‘Merchant of 
Venice.’ She’s a lawyer and I want to 
be a lawyer, too, before I get to be 
president." Juliet? “I hate gooey 
parts. I did a ‘Love Story’ last year. 
Ugh, kissing!”’ - 

Jodie looks forward to growing up 
and living on her own — she now lives 
with her mother, two older sisters and 
a 17-year-old brother in 8 house in . 
California. Her brother, Buddy, was 
one of the regulars on “Mayberry, 
R.F.D." “It'd be neat to have my own 
apartment — but I don't know how I'd 
ever do my taxes.”’ 


leading soprano and tenor, it helps to 
have strong voices and character- 
izations in supporting roles. Neither 
David Holloway as Lescaut nor An- 
tonio Barasorda, making his debut as 
Edmondo, quite measured up in these 
particulars, and Spiro Malas was 
sonorous but stolid as the roue Ge- 
ronte. However, Jeanne Piland and 
John Lankston made something out of 
bits as a madrigal singer and a 
dancing master. Marcia Louis. Eck’'s 
settings and costumes complemented 
the Corsaro direction appropriately. 

City Opera's ‘La Boheme" is not 
one of its newer productions, but 
being the breadwinner it is, this 
Puccinian masterpiece needs to be 
kept in constant good shape. And that 
was the way it appeared on Saturday 
afternoon, despite some occasionally 
ponderous tempos from Giuseppe 
Morelli, the conductor. 

Making her New York debut with 
the company 85 Mimi (she had sung 
the role during City Opera’s last visit 
to Los Angeles) was Catherine-Malfi- 
tano, whose operatic experience al- 
ready includes appearances at the 
Holland and Central City Festivals, 
and with companies in Santa Fe, 
Washington, Houston, and Portland. 
In her 20's, she has a large voice of 
lovely quality, which she controls 
with intelligence and musicianship. 
Hers is a charmingly engaging figure 
on the stage. Some mannerisms of 
head and hands as she sings will 
undoubtedly disappear with ex- 
perience. It was a deeply felt portra- 
yal, knowingly projected, and marked 
Miss Malfitano as a talent and person- 
ality from whom much should be 
forthcoming. 

The debutante was also fortunate to 
have a well-practiced cast to support 
her. Tullio Pane as Rodolfo, Thomas 
Jamerson as Marcello, Willard White 
as Colline, Robert Paul as Schaunard, 
and Noelle Rogers, as a very glam- 
orous Musetta, brought to the time- 
less story and score 2 spontaneity of 


equally matched. Smaller roles were 
capably filled, the Lloyd Evans sets 
and costumes looked pleasantly atmo- 
spheric, and stage director Steve 
Presnelt has managed to maintain a 
flow of action, sprinkled with in- 
ventive touches, that ranks this well 
above 2 conventional repertory ‘‘Bo- 
heme." 

Next performance of ‘‘Manon Les- 
caut’’ will be on the afternoon of Sept. 
14, and of “La Boheme” on the 
evening of the 2ist, with most of the 
same singers. ‘Madame Butterfly’ 
Joins the Puecini parade.at the New. 
York State Theater tomorrow night 
(Sept. 12). 


’ Dennis, “Richard” Kiley, 


In the show, Jodie plays a girl who 
may or may not have found her long _ 
lost father. They join forces, in any 
vent, and form a''con” team, resort- 
ing to flim-flam to maintain them- 
selves in the Midwest of the 1930's. 
The whole series was shot on location, 
mostly in Kansas. 


Works hard 


According to Mrs. Foster, ‘sepa 
rated from Jodie's father soon after 
she was born, when Jodie is on. 
location she works very hard — up at 
5 a.m. for a 7:80 call, makeup, 
wardrobe, interviews, etc. Three 
hours per day must be set aside for 
tutoring, by law. So, it is four working 


hours, three school hours and one. 


hour for lunch. 

Mrs. Foster, who once worked as 8. 
movie publicist, has been handling 
the career of both Jodie and her 
brother Buddy. He 15 taking a break 
from acting, since he is now 17 and 
still subject to child labor laws which 
encourage many producers to hire 


over-38 year olds who look younger. ᾿ 
Buddy has let his hair grow long and _ 


goes to Hawaii for the surfing when he 
is not working in a gas station, 
waiting to grow older. Jodie recently 


played the park of Becky Thatcher in - 


the movie ‘‘Tom Sawyer." 


“I’m Jodie’s manager,” says her - 


mother, “and I negotiate all her 
contracts. The law insists that I be on 


the set, too. I like it. I like just about . 


everybody I've ever met in this 
industry. 


“And I don't feel that Jodie has: 


missed anything in her childhood. She 
does everything — goes to school, 
camp, travels to Europe, gets along 
with other children. 

“It's a very lucrative business. 


Don't forget I have had four children’ 


By Jobn Beaufort 


New York 

“It's going to be the best season in 
several years.” 

Coming from-one of Broadway's 
more discerning sky watchers, the 
forecast is enough to stir hopes and 
-raise expectations. Granted that Sep- 
tember hopes and expectations have a 
way of withering like autumn leaves. 
Yet the prospects are undeniably 
bright with promise. — 


Between now and the year’s end, for 
instance, the parade of stars will 
imclude Angela Lansbury, Robert 
Preston, Sandy Dennis, Richard Ki- 
ley, Rex Harrison, Julie Harris, Ruth 
Gordon, Sam Levene, Geraldine 
Page, Larry Blyden, Ben Gazzara, 
Alice Faye, John Payne, Peter Usti- 


nov, Donald Sinden, and Estelle Par-- 


sons. Along with a scattering of new 
works, the accent will be on the tried, 
the true, and the British. 

“Since a season without Neil Simon 


would be virtually unthinkable, it is . 


reassuring to report that Broadway’s 
most reliable playwright will be rep- 
resented by a new farce, entitled 


A preview li 


Sept. 28 — “Gypsy,” starring An- 
gela Lansbury. Winter Garden. 

Sept. 24 — “Cat on a Hot Tin Roof.” 
By Tennessee Williams, with the 
American Shakespeare Theater cast 
headed by Elizabeth Ashley and Keir 
Dullea, directed by Michael Kahn. 
ANTA, 


Sept. 27 — ‘‘Scapino," starring Jim 


, Dale. Ambassador. 


Oct. 2 — “Medea and Jason,” 
Eugenie Leontovich's adaptation of 


‘the Robinson Jeffers version of Hu- 


ripides. Little. 

Oct. 8 — “Brief Lives,” starring 
Roy Dotrice in his one-man show 
based on John Aubrey's writings. 
Golden. 


Oct. 6 — “Mack and Mabel,” by 


_ Michael Stewart and Jerry Herman, 


starring Robert Preston and Ber- 
nadette Peters, directed and choreo- 
graphed by Gower Champion. Majes- 
tic. 

Qct. 7 — “The Wager," by Mark 
(’Red Ryder’) Medotf, directed by 
Anthony Perkins. Mastside. 

Oct. 8 — ‘Absurd Person Singular,” 
by alan Ayckbourn, starring Sandy 
Geraldine 


to bring up; to supyoct' and edncate, 
The two careers.— Buddy’s and 
‘ Jodie’s — have enabled me to spend - 
‘qmore time with: all tte children 


‘because 1 haven't had to work in a 


department store and come home 


. exhausted. I have been able to main- 

_- tain the same standard of living we 

. had when the marriage broke up. All 
of my children were educated in fine | 


schools. And money is put away in a 


trust fund so there'll be a nest egg — 


when the kids are of age.’” 
- Mother has the car 


What’s the motherdaughter rela- 


tionship like? ‘We fight a lot,” Jodie 

confides, ‘‘just lke friends. Most of 

the time she wants to go to foreign 

movies and I want Walt Disney. She 

always wins because she’s ‘got the 
ear.’ They both laugh. 

“T have lots of hobbies, * Jodie says. 
“{ like skiing and swimming and 
basketball ‘and tennis. I studied ka- 
rate for two years."" Has she ever had 
- to use it? ‘Well, once my brother told 
‘me to get out of his room and I 
threatened to give him a chop.” 

What does Jodie want that she does 
not already have? She has to think for 
ἃ moment. “A new room. And a maid.” 
I'm supposed to clean my own room 
— but it's never clean. Maybe a maid 
‘would do it for me. I’d like a butler, 
too — but, maybe not, because I like 
_ to open the door myself and see who's 
“there... .” 

_ Boys? Jodie has a crush on Robert 


“Redford, just like every other girl. 
* She's also quite taken with her co-star 


Chris Connelly, who has been teacb- 
ing her to drive the Model A in the 
“series. In the TV show, by the way, 
the girl 15 not allowed to smoke as she 
did in the movie version, which won 
.an Oscar for Tatum O'Neil. 

Jodie and her mother plan to spend 


“God's Favorite,” it will star Vincent 
Gardenia, with Michael Bennett di- 
recting.” 

Names don't make hits, And ticket 
buyers are no longer willing to pay 
Broadway prices for mere star gaz- 
ing. But there [8 nothing wrong per se 
with the dazzle of a theater marquee 
whose bright Lghts proclaim the 
glamorous talents waiting to please. 

As usual, the British are providing 
theatrical substance and, in one in 
stance, what Dion Boucicault fore- 
sightedly called ‘London Assurance’ 
to the scene. Mr. Sinden will be on 
hand to demonstrate for New Yorkers 
the grand manner that' captivated 
London audiences in the Royal Shake- 
speare Company revival of the com- 
edy of love and intrigue. ᾿ 

Among other imports which have 


already proved their popularity with . 


British audiences will be Alan Ay- 
ckbourn’s ‘‘Absurd Person Singular,’’ 
Peter Shaffer’s ‘‘Equus,”’ Terence 


Rattigan’s “In Praise of Love,” Roy © 


Dotrice’s one-man “Brief Lives," the 
Anglo-Italian ‘Saturday Sunday Mon- 
day,’ and Peter Nichols’s ‘The Na- 
tional Health.” ‘“Who’s Who in Heil,” 
on the other hand, is a brand new 
Ustinov fantasy, which takes place in 
purgatory and opens in New Haven. 


Page, Larry Blyden, Carole Shelley, 
and Tony Roberts. Music Box. 

Oct. 10 + “The National Healt 
by Peter Nichols, directed by Arvin 
Brown. Circle-Levine. . 

Oct. 15 — “Hughie,” by Eugene 
O'Neill, starring Ben Gazzara, di- 
rected by Martin Fried. Booth. 

Oct. 16 — " "The Big Winner,” by 
Sholom Aleichem, with David Opa- 
tashu as director-star. Eden:. 

Oct. 16 — “Tubstrip,” by A. J. 
Kronengold, directed by Doug Rich- 
Oct. 17 — ‘Dreyfus in Rehearsal,” 
by Jean-Claude Grumberg, starring 
Ruth Gordon and Sam Levene, di- 
rected by Garson Kanin. Ethel Barry- 
more. 

Oct. 20 — ‘Richard I,” 

Michael Moriarity, directed by Mel 
Shapiro. Mii E.Newhouse. 

Oct. 23 — “Hothouse,” by Megan 
Terry, directed by Rae Alien. Chelsea 
Theater Center of Brooklyn. - 

Oct. 24 — ‘Hiquus,” by Peter Shaf- 
fer, starring Hopkins and 
Peter Firth, directed by Jobn Dexter. 
Ρ 


. Mary Ure and John McMartin; - 


lymouth. 
‘Oct. 30 — “Mert and Phil, "by anne 


᾿ and ‘with Christopher 


another day in New York City before . 


they head north to Canada. On the 
schedule for.tonight is a performance 
of “Moon for the Misbegotten”’ a visit 


backstage with one of Jodie's idols, ~ 


Colleen Dewhurst, and then. a hot dog 
at Nathan's. ee 


Broadway’ 8 ‘best season in years’ on way? 


with “The National Health,”. ‘the 
British share. honors with. the in- 


dispensable .American institutional - 


theater.. Mr. . Nichols's. sardonically 


clinical satire is heing done at the - 


Circle in the Square Joseph E.-Levine 
by New Haven's Long Wharf Theater, 
the folks: who won prizes two seasons 
ago with David Storey’s slice-of-; ee 


and-giory, “The Changing Room 
᾿ς “Another Connecticut company, the 


American Shakespeare Theater, will 
bring the recent Stratford production 


of Tennessee Williami’s Cat on a Hot . 


Tin Roof to the ANTA Theater. 

The New Phoenix Repertory opens 
its season with Mary Ure and.John 
McMartin in Congreve’s ‘Gove for 
Love,". to be followed later ‘on by 
Pirandello's.. ‘The _ Rules ,,of, - the 


Game,” with the same two players. 


heading the cast. According to 
present plans, ‘Michael Moriarity: will 
act Richard ΠῚ for the New. York 
Shakespeare Festival at Mited E.. 
Newhouse. The festival will in- 
augurate its season.at the upstairs 
Vivian Beaumont with Joseph Papp's 
production of ‘‘Mert and Phil,” by 
Anne Burr, starring Estelle Parsons, 


- Having survived a financial crists, - 


the Circle, Levine will launch its first 
original production of the season with. 


‘a musical. adaptation of. Thornes 


October (date indefinite) — 
shot Crumamond, "8, comedy ee the 


de Coca Cola.” . 
Phoenix’ Repertory cast headed by - 


rected by “Barold: Prince. Helen” 


William Gillette and Arthur. Conazi 
Doyle, the Royal. Shakéspeare:Com- ἡ 
pany production directed by Fhank “ 
Bunlop, with John Wood. and’ ‘Pauip 
Locke. Broadhurst. Ὁ 
Early November.— “I Got ἀ Songs" 
a musical by E. ¥-Harburg πα Βα... 
Saidy, - with: music by various com: 


posers. ° 
Nov. 21 — “Saturday: Sunday ion 

day,” adapted’ by Keith Waterhouse’ ἡ. 

and Willis Hall from the. ‘Ttalian, of 


. Eduardo dé. Tatoo. Rares cae 
i a Fring#’a ‘adaptation .of the Thomas 


able) lineup — 


_ aud directed by Ronald. Byre, star- 


’ vison: and. Julie: Barris, directed by 


* Nell Shmoi Starring’ Vineent Garde- 
-mia “directed by “Michael Bennett. 


‘ Game," by Luigi Pirandello, with 
directed 


Ox’! by William F’. Brown and Charlie 
“Smalls, with Géodtrey Cambridge and 


Connelly in ‘Paper Moon’ 


subway, too?’ Jodie asks hopefully. 


Then, sensing her mother’s lack of . 


enthusiasm, she retires to the win- 
dow. Napoleon bounces up on the sofa 
beside her and they both look down 
inta the park. ᾿ . ἢ 


Wolfe's “Look Homeward Angel” 88 
, adapted by Kettl Frings. 

Old musical, comedies outnumber 
new ones in the early part of 1974-76. 
Miss Lansbury leads aff on Sept. 28 
with ‘the season’s first big musical, 
“Gypsy,” the Laurents-Styne-Son- 
dheim. 1959 hit which starred’ Ethel 
Merman 89 Gypsy Rose Lee’s uncon- 
querable mama, Miss Lansbury 


brings her Rose to Broadway via ἃ. 


London triumph and a North Amer 
icantour. ~ 

Three other big musicais are sched- 

uled to arrive between now and 

- Christmas. The first is ‘Mack and 


Mabel,” with .Michaél Stewart and’ 


Jerry Herman setting the. early ‘silent: 
screen to libretta and song; Gower 


Champion directs and choreographs,’ ᾿ 


and the cast is headed by Robert 
Preston (Mack Sennett) and Ber- 
nadette Peters. (Mabel Normand). 
- “Good News,”* aslight updating of the 


1920's musical hit, stars Miss Faye ἡ 


. and Mr, ‘Payrie, " ‘with Abe Burrows in 
charge. . Just |: before. Chirstmas, 
Godfrey ‘Cambridge: is due in: town 
with an all-black musical ye of 


‘The Wizard of Oz." Entitled.‘The ὁ 


Wiz," it was written by ὙΠ θα ἘΠ. 
Brown and Charlie Smalls, withdtrec- 
Coie ϑιια Ὁ ΠΟΠΒΡΒΤΟ, 
ete rag cuban ᾿ ᾿ 


thor. Directed by Ellis Rabb. Lunt- 


᾿ Fontanne. . : 
Dee. 4 -- * ‘Londén Assurance,” the’ 


Dion Boucicault ¢omedy as ee 


ring Donald Sinden. 
Dec. 10.-- ‘In Praise of Love,’’ by 
Terrence Rattigan; starring Rex Har- 


Fred Coe. Moroso.’ 
“God's Favorite; by 


Dees ut —. 


Enigene O'Neill. 
Dec, 12-— 


“The Rules ‘of the 


“Miss Ure and Mr. McMartin, 
by Stéphen Porter. Helen Hayes: 

Ὦες. 1 -— “The. Wiz,’ a new 
musical adapted from ‘The Wizard οἵ. 


an all-black cast directéd. by, Gitbert 
Moses. Winter Garden.’ : 
Dec. 19. — *‘Look Hlomeward An- 
"anew ‘musical (based on Kettl 


Wolfe novel), with music by Gary 


“Could we go for a ride in the - 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR | 


Have you ever met someone 
whose presence radiates gracious 
dedication to a high ideal, and 
:. | felt inspired to emulate him but, 

.,| On turning to your own familiar 
world, found that the spark of in- 
Spiration has flickered out, leav- 
ing you wondering, ‘What does 
he have that I haven’t got?” 

Christian Science explains that 
the ingredient that infuses human 
character with inner light is spiri- 
tual-mindedness, that is, the abil- 
- [ity to perceive and base one’s 
.-{ thoughts and acts in some mea- 
sure on spiritual qualities rather 
than on materiality. 

The Bible indicates that spiritu- 
: [al-mindedness transforms what 
τς [May seem to be mere existing 


(Romans 8:6), “To be carnally 
minded is death; but to be spiri- 
dually minded is life and peace.” 
Christian Science shows that 
carnal-mindedness, the belief 
that existence is wholly or partly 
physical and that man is there- 
fore separated from God, is in 
fact a dream or illusion, without 


Traducaén del articulo raligioss 


¢Se ha encontrado usted alguna 
vez con alguien cuya presencia irra- 
dia una bondadosa- dedicacién a un 
ideal elevado, y se ha sentido ins- 
pirado a seguir su ejemplo pero al 
volver a su propio mundo familiar, 
se ha dado cuenta de que la chispa 
de inspiracién se ha apagado dejan- 
dolo asombrado con Ja pregunta: 
a _ tiene él] que yo no posea?” 
La Ciencia Cristiana* explica que 
el ingrediente que imbuye el carac- 
ter humano con la luz interior es 
el 4nimo espiritual, es decir, la ha- 
bilidad de percibir y basar en cierta 
medida, nuestros pensamientos y 


“retorted loudly, “ 111 rant as well as 


Before my sixth year ‘when I was 


green in judgment,” I was on ἃ thou.’.” istry professor. I couldn’t have done | acciones en cualidades espirituales 
Lean σι rg diet of Shake- “Lay on, MacDuff,’”’ cheered . Once my | mas bien que en 18 materiali idad. 
spearean phrases ‘which were the ἄχ PE ere tered brother and his wife took us to see | La Biblia indica que el animo 


espiritual transforma en una vida 
vibrante lo que pudiera parecer una 
mera existencia. Declara que “El 
ocuparse de la carne es muerte, pero 
el ocuparse del Espiritu es vida y 
“| paz” (Romanos 8:6). 

La Ciencia Cristiana muestra que 
“| el 4nimo carnal, la creencia de que 
la existencia es parcial o totalmente 
fisica y que el hombre esté, por 
1 tanto, separado de Dios, es, en ver- 
| dad, suefio o ilusién, sin substancia, 
ley, o inteligencia, el cual el 
hhomibre est& condenado a ser una 
victima de] azar y de 


Mandy. 
stuff and substance of conversation ‘Tugiaithude, thou ta 


_.-Father cried, ‘sone hsp tha 
a serpent's tooth it is to have a 
: thankless child.” 

. “ ‘Lend me your ears,’” com- - 

manded Mother, and she had the last. 
- words, ‘‘We are here to bury Shake- he thought 

speare, not to praise him.’” . 


Later st college I could say αἵ 


Author?” 
“If Touchstone is through 
ing, let’s go,” said my brother. 


However, when a sophomore, just 
for fun and Father, I took a Shake- 
speare course with a 
scholar of the first water. One day he 


Later my family gave me 2 beau- 
tiful cupboard for our collection of * 
prized books for children and juve- 
nile figurines. But before we moved 
the Liliputians and their represen- 
tative books into the cupboard, my 
brother arrived. He had leamed 
about the cupboard and came to 
persuade me to put Shakespeariana 


in it. : ᾧ 

I shook my head, though “touched | 
to the quick” by his sad face. Then 
he whisked from hiding his priceless 
D’Avenant bust of the Bard and 
presented it to me. I couldn't resist. I 
placed the bust on the top shelf. 
Shakespeare and my brother won 
the day. 

“Tf people studied Shakespeere,” 
declared my brother, “186 world 
‘wouldn't need psychiatrists.” 
entangled ‘soliloquy, the professor Hearing that, I brightened, and 
, asked-ua to grade the author andto repeated some words from Shake- 

- comment.-I gave Mr. 8.aC-. ‘To -speare I had heard, with deaf ears, 
be or not'to be’ is confusing;’’Isaid, all my life: ‘“ “There: is nothing 
ee ee ἊΝ ταν either good or bad, but thinking 
makes it so.’ Why, that’s ‘as true as 
truth,’ ” I cried. 


Louisa Veinett Paimer _ 


Jack Horner,” ‘but I was enchanted 
to hear the other children recite the 


desamparada 
la -afliccién. 
Hl ae del Espiritu, por otra 


the Bard was all these and more. He 
asked if-we could think of any 
author's lines that compared with 
Shakespeare's. : ‘ 

- It took courage.to say yes. I saidI 
thought Ben Jonson’s poem, ‘‘Drink 
to Me.Only With Thine Eyes” was as 


Cristiana, escribe en Ciencia y Salud 


548): “La tierra tiene poca luz o 
go0zo para los mortales antes de que 


mente”. 
Es posible que alguien piense que 
el ocuparse de las cosas espirituales 
a las necesidades de 
nuestra vida actual, o que es mejor 
tener los pies sobre 18 tierra. Por 
cierto que para el sentido humano, 
-la espiritualidad puede parecer in- 
necesdria, ya que desde un punto de 
vista material no puede compren- 
derse cabalmente. El Apéstol Pablo 


“« +] would the gods had made thee 
poetical,’ " cried my father. She- 


be dogged by incessant inter 
ruptions. The baker will arrive and 
“the. poet’s best friend.”’ Also lay in 
a stock of gummed paper, an in- 
valuable aid to corrections — and of 
course carbon papers for those innu- 


‘You will naturally commence by 
“putting the latter into the machine 
the wrong way round 80 that copies 
reproduce in reverse on the back of 
ἴξι5 eee eee being 
thing will have to be torn up. ᾽ » all that 
never mind; it's all good for trade - Evan this docm't matter as Ἐὶ on 
clucks. And so it goes until, before 
you can say “Jack Robinson” — 


fact. So when we think of it in 
isolation, we must take it to- 
gether with its necessities of 
combination with other names. 
It is, therefore, a mistake to 
regard 8 name as something 


your 
knows whereof he writes. He prac- 
tically started typing in the cradle, 
typing paper being renewed with 
nappies. } 


Having got tims far, you can now 
ait down in your think chalr and 
. begin. composing, an act which will. 


“Mictorian book illustration a 


Romeo and Juliet”: themselves into one’s head in their 


The Monitor’s daily religious article 


To be spiritual-minded 


into vibrant living. It declares. 


con Clave de las Escrituras (pg. 


la Vida se comprenda espiritual- : 


substance, law, or intelligence, in 
which man is condemned to be 
the helpless pawn of chance and 
affliction. 

Spiritual-mindedness, on the 
other hand, brings “life and 
peace” because it is perceptive 
of, and responsive to, God, omni- 
present divine Spirit, or Love, 
and His all-embracing power. 

Mary Baker Eddy, the Dis- 
coverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, writes in “‘Science and 
Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures” (p. 548), ‘“‘Earth has little 
light or joy for mortais before 
Life is spiritually learned.” 

Perhaps one feels that a consid- 
eration of spiritual things is ir- 
relevant to present-day needs, or 
that it is better to keep one’s feet 
on the ground. Indeed, to human 
sense, spirituality may appear 
unnecessary, since from a mate- 
rial viewpoint it cannot be truly 
understood. The Apostle Paul 
wrote (I Corinthians 2:14): “The 
natural .man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God: for 
they are foolishness unto him: 


[This is a Spanish translation of today’s religious article] 


on inglés en esta 


publicado paging 
IGenerelasente parece un articulo sobre Ganom Griwaane Uadiindo al παρα οὶ una vex sla semana} 


El ocuparse del Espiritu 


escribié: “El hombre natural no 
percibe las cosas que son del 
Espiritu de Dios, porque para él 
son locura, y no las puede entender, 
porque se han de discernir espiri- 
tualmente” (1 Corintios 2:14). 

Nadie pudo haber sido mas “na- 
tural” que los sencillos pescadores 
que se convirtieron en discipulos 
de Jesas. Sin embargo, evidente- 
mente fueron atraidos por la luz 
interior del cardcter de Jesis, la 
Prec perks paz” de su animo espiritual, 

clara percepcién de Dios, Espfritu 
σχοπῖρσαδεαία Ὁ Amor, — Υ͂ por las 
obras poderosas de curaciones efec- 
tuadas mediante Ja clara visién del 
Maestro. 

Jess ensefié a sus discipulos a 
seguir su ejemplo para que expre~- 
saran cualidades derivadas de Dios, 
tales como 18 humildad, la sabiduria, 
la compasién, y el amor desintere- 
sado. Estas y otras cualidades 
emanan de nuestra fuente divina, 
el Amor infinito, y establecen el 
fundamento para aumentar nuestra 
espiritualidad lo que nos da la 
habilidad de pensar mas espiritual- 
mente, para vivir una existencia mAs 
vital y para responder con un deseo 
mayor al poder omnipresente del 
Amor. Es posible que no siempre 
nos demos cuenta de ello, pero em- 
pezaremos a irradiar una luz interior 
de paz, alegria y poder, es decir, el 
poder impersonal y salvador del 


own way and time, ἃ few words ora 
line or two at a time. For the muses 
are tricksy folk and function at the 
most inconvenient and unexpected 
times, perbaps just 2s you’re getting 
into a bath, or are engaged on some 
vitally important 


and that, gratifyingly, will be that. 
Edgar Newgass 
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neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” 

None could have been more 
“natural” than the plain fish- 
ermen who became Christ Jesus’ 
disciples. Yet they were evidently 
attracted by the inner radiance of 
Jesus’ character, the “‘life and 
peace” of his spiritual-mind- 
edness, his clear perception of 
God, omnipresent Spirit, Love — 
and the mighty healing works 
wrought through the Master's 
clear-sightedness. 

Jesus taught his followers how 
to emulate him by learning to ex- 
press such God-derived qualities 
as humility, wisdom, compassion, 
and unselfed love. These and oth- 
er qualities emanate from our di- 
vine source, infinite Love, and 
they lay the foundation for in- 
creasing spirituality in our lives. 
Spirituality gives us an ability to 
think more spiritually, to live a 
more vital, abundant life, and to 
respond more willingly to the 
ever-present power of Love. We 
may not always be aware of it but 
we will begin to radiate an inner 
light of peace, joy, and power, 
even the impersonal saving pow- 
er of the Christ, Truth, which in- 
spires, uplifts, and heals. In Sci- 
ence and Health we read (p. 128): 
“A knowledge of the Science of 
being develops the latent abilities 
and possibilities of man. It ex- 
tends the atmosphere of thought, 
giving mortals access to broader 
and higher realms. It raises the 
thinker into his native air of in- 
sight and perspicacity.”” 

[Elsewhere on 


fe eta Socio 
Solence appears in ἃ Spanish transiahon. .] 


Daily Bible verse 


| reckon that the sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory which 
ry be revealed in us. — Rom. 


The 
healing 
touch 
of 
God’slove 


In the Bible God promises, 
“T will restore health unto 
thee, and I will heal thee ὃ 
thy wounds.” 
Are you longing fora greater 
assurance of God’s 
care? Perhaps a fuller and 
deeper understanding of 
God may be required of 
you. A book that can help 
you is Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures 
by Mary Baker Eddy. This 
is a book that brings to light 
God’s ever-present good- 
ness, His power and His 
* love. 
Science and Health speaks 
of God’s steadfastness and 
His law of healing through 
oe Tt can show you 
how a change in your con- 
cept of God and man can 
bring healing and regenera- 
tion in your life. It will 
show you how the Bible’s 
promises are fulfilled. 
You can have a paperback 
copy of this book by send- 
ing 96p with this coupon 


Miss Frances C. Carison, 
Publisher’s 


's Agent 
4-5 Grosvenor Place, 8th Floor, 
London S.W.1. 


Please send me a copy of 
Science and Heal: ith Key to the 
Scriptures: aL) 


Postal Code 


ey ee 
payment in full. 
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CIA and Chile 


Now the facts are coming to 
light. The Central Intelligence 
Agency was not the innocent by- 
stander in Chile that the United 
States Government tried to imply 
it was at the time of the overthrow 
of Salvador Allende. 

The CIA, it turns out, engaged 
for years in clandestine activities 
against the late Chilean Presi- 
dent. CIA director William Colby 
acknowledged in secret testimony 
to the Congress that some 88 


‘ million had been authorized by a 


high-level intelligence committee 
headed by Henry Kissinger to 
“‘destabilize’’ Allende’s Marxist 
government and bring about its 
downfall after 1970. 

The disclosures are shocking 
and dictate the urgent need for a 
public scrutiny of national secu- 
rity policies, a reform of CIA 
functions, and a system of strict 
accountability for CIA actions. 
They also point again to the decep- 
tion practiced by previous admin- 
istrations. 

The State Department sticks by 
its guns. It stated this week it 
backs the testimony of high offi- 
cials who previously told Congress 
that the U.S. had not intervened in 
the domestic affairs of Chile after 
Allende's election. 

Clearly the full story has yet to 
be told. In light of the developing 
dispute we favor full-scale public 
hearings into the CIA's role in 
Chile, as called for by Congress- 
man Michael Harrington. 

This is not the first time the CLA 
has been involved in questionable 
covert operations against foreign 
states. Its record includes the 
aborted Bay of Pigs invasion, the 
secret war in Laos, and efforts to 
overthrow governments in Iran 
and Guatemala. More recently, on 
the domestic front, it furnished 
the White House ‘‘plumbers"’ with 
technical aid and a psychiatric 
profile of Daniel Elisberg — acts 
that violated its mandate. 


The Monitors view 


‘The record is disturbing. 

However distasteful, clandes- 
tine operations sometimes are 
necessary. Hf a foreign power, for 
instance, is engaged in activities 
in a country that could impair 
American interests, it stands to 
reason the U.S. must know what it 
is up to. But gathering informa- 
tion and exposing Communist sub- 
version, say,. are one thing. At- 
tempts to undermine or overthrow 
legitimate governments are quite 
another. 

A distressing aspect of all this is 
the double standard which the 
U.S. has set for its international 
conduct. It apparently is per- 
missible for the CLA to maneuver 
against local governments which 
Washington does not like — this is 
deemed in the national interest. 
But when the U.S. declines to use 
its Influence to dissuade repres- 
sive regimes from antidemocratic 
excesses — as in South Korea or 
Greece — this is justified as ‘‘non- 
interference"’ in another country's 
internal affairs. 

If the CIA is permitted to abet 
the disintegration of constitu- 
tionally elected governments — 
however unpalatable their ideo- 
logy — does not the U.S. lose its 
moral authority to condemn sim- 
ilar subversive action by a Com- 
munist power? 

The Allende regime was hardly 
8. model for Latin America. But 
the late President did carry on his 


Marxist experiment within the. 


constitutional. framework. If 
Washington chose not to render 
help — except to the Chilean 
military — that at least was an 
overt, if debatable, position. 

But by colluding in the effort to 
undermine the Chilean Govern- 
ment by covert means, Washing- 
ton has only helped destroy the 
credibility of the argument that 
Communists should participate in 
the democratic process rather 
than seek power through violent 
means. 


Bipartisan economics 


It is too early to say whether Mr. 
Ford’s ability to end America's 
“slumpfiation’’ — the two-headed 
economic dragon of inflation and 
flat growth — has been impaired 
by the Nixon pardon. 

If last Thursday’s Washington 
mini-summit of economists were 
held this week instead, much of © 
the euphoric bloom would be off. 
The economists who spoke would 
still have represented the basic 
spectrum of viewpoints from lib- 
eral toconservative, and this would 
still have been a White House 
first. But they might have been 
more wary, less optimistic that 
the remarkable openness of the 
discussion might presage a de- 
tente among America’ 8 economic 
factions. 

As it was, many of the partici- 
pants, veterans of White House 
policymaking in earlier adminis- 
trations, alluded to the political 
realities Mr. Ford faces. They 
proposed jobs programs for the 
unemployed and tax cuts for the 
lower and middle wage groups, to 
offset the price paid by these 
citizens under the current pro- 
gram of monetary, fiscal, and 
wage restraint. They proposed 
price controls in those industries 
where monopoly power exists. 
These proposals indicated the kind 
of pact, the tradeoffs between 
business and labor, Mr. Ford 
would have to propose to secure 
labor and Democratic support 
when he goes to Congress with his 
new legislative package after the 
first of the year. 

Labor meets with Mr. Ford at 
the labor mini-summit today. La- 


Congress up 


As President Ford carried the 
White House on an initial wave of 
public approval, the added good 
news was that Congress was 
climbing back from the lows in 
public approval ratings it shared 
with Mr. Nixon, From Gallup's 80 
percent approval rating in cruel 
April, Congress reached 48 per- 
cent in August after the well- 


bor is expected to respond with a 
solid front to the President’s call 
of last week for ‘‘willpower and 
individual sacrifice.’’ 

The issue of fairness, raised in 
terms of treatment before the law 
by the Nixon pardon, will perhaps 
gain added emphasis in terms of 
economic policy. As it is, the 
average worker’s real income fell 
more than 6 percent last year and 
is still heading downward. Unem- 
ployment is expected to rise to- 
ward 7 percent next year. 

These tight economic conditions 
for the average American family 
pose two threats to the kind of 
economics of restraint Mr. Ford 
and his advisers would like to 
practice. The first threat is psy- 
chological: the consumer may 
lose confidence in the doliar, stop 
saving, and buy goods fast to beat 
price hikes — following business’s 
recent pattern in accumulating 
inventories. 

The second threat is political: if 
the wage earner thinks he is being 
taken advantage of, the atmo- 
sphere for cooperation and mutual 
restraint will evaporate. It is 
partly for these reasons that 
recently departed White House 
economists such as George Shultz 
and Paul McCracken now support 
an easing of monetary policy and 
the readying of income mainte- 
nance relief for wage earners. The 
classic conservative anti-inflation 
remedy of tight money and bud- 

get-cutting could quickly boome- 
rang into a demand for rigid wage 
and price controls. 

The Democratic economists 
were aware Mr. Ford’s chances 
for election in 1078 would be 
greatly enhanced if his: new bi- 
partisan economic approach 
works. 

It will be a tough challenge. As 
Democrat Paul Samuelson noted, 
the price increases of the last year 
and a half are now evolving into 
wage demands. An. attempt to 
bring inflation to its Imees too fast 
would put the economy on its back. 

The Nixon pardon has started up 
again the country’s 
voices, muted before by the first 
genial days of Mr. Ford's adminis- 
tration. Instead of being able to 
rely as heavily on atmospherics, 
Mr. Ford will now have to depend 
more on the hard terms of the 
contract he strikes among the 
various factions to get support for 
his economic package. 


“First the blade, then the ear, 


Point of view 


Official papers: wees are they? 


By Roscoe Drummond 


Washington 

The public papers of a public offi- 
cial transacting the public business 
belong to the government, not to the 
person. ᾿ 

‘There has never been any law to the 
contrary — just an accumulation of 
precedents going. back to George 
‘Washington. These precedents permit 
federal officials, mostly presidents, to 
take their government papers with 
them on retirement, deciding who 
should read them and when, willing 
them to their family heirs who, later, 
sometimes sold them back to the 
government, 7 

It just doesn’t make sense. It ought 
to be brought to an end. 

Richard Q. Vawter, spokesman for 
the General Services Administration 
which handles these-matters, recently 
Stated: ‘We consider every piece of 
paper accumulated in the White 
House during the Nixon adminis- 
tration to be Mr. Nixon's personal 
property." 

This shows how dogmatic these 
encrusting precedents can make a 
government official even when these 
precedents are outside the law. 

Some months ago Washington histo- 
rian M. B. Schnapper made a well- 
publicized offer of $1,000 to anyone 
who could cite any law permitting 
official documents to be taken as 
personal property. 

None claimed the reward — not 
even the General Services Adminis- 
tration. : 

Actually the precedent set by Presi- 
dent Washington affirmed that his 
official papers belonged to the gov- 
ernment. When he removed them to 
his home in Mt. Vernon in 1782 he said 
that he considered them ‘‘a species of 
public property, sacred in my hands.” 

But they didn’t remain that way. He 
willed them to his nephew and his 
nephew willed them to his nephew 
who in the end solid them back to the 
government for $25,000. 

Should the public have to buy back 
its own property? It has often been so 
in the past — and in the very recent 


Mirror of opinion 


past. Hubert Humphrey did it. Lyn- 
don Johnson did it. Richard Nixon did 
it. Bach thought that the government 
should pay to gét his official papers 
because each took a substantial tax 
deduction in ceding them to the 
National Archives. 

It just doesn’t make sense. At the 
moment President Ford has decided 
that the White House should keep the 
Nixon tapes in the event that they 
might be sought by special prosecutor 
Jaworski in connection with the pros- 
ecution of pending cases. Earlier Mr. 
Nixon's former chief counsel, James 
St. Clair, had expressed the view that 
the White House tapes should be 
considered Mr. Nixon's property. 

But the disposition of official papers 
and documents, brought into being in 
the conduct of official business, ought 
not to be left to shifting legal opinions 
and bad precedents, 

Fortunately something is going to 
be done about it. The presidents of the 
American Historical Society and the 
Society of American Archivists and 
other scholars have petitioned Con- 
gress to pass legislation which would 
state explicitly that documents pre- 
pared at public expense ‘‘cannot be 
regarded as private property” nor 
“sold, concealed, or destroyed" by 
present or former public officials. 

Congress will undoubtedly be re- 
sponsive. Sen. Birch Bayh of Indiana 
is sponsoring legisiation which would 
require that all elected officials turn 
over to the national archives ‘‘all 
papers and documents dealing with 
official business” within 180 days 
after leaving office. . 

When Congress gets down to deal- 
=) with this matter, hopefully early 

next year, it will be reasonable to 
restore the right of private individ- 
uals to claim tax deductioris for the 
gift of private papers and works of art 
to museums, universities, and other 


- recipients. 


But we should end for all time the 
casual, careless, and at times profit- 


. able, appropriation of public papers 


by public officials. 


Nashville and other sounds 


No, mama don’t ‘llow no piano- 
playing in here 

. But what do I care what she 
don’t 'llow, 
Iplay my piano anyhow... 

This June, Tom T. Hall resigned 
from the Grand Ole Opry in Nashville, 
because he has taken to using a grand 
piano, a trumpet and a full set of 
drums, none of which is allowed at the 
Opry. No hard feelings, no pressure to 
change the rule. Hall just likes these 
instruments and wants to use them in 
his band. 

Why not? Why should a full set of 
drums disqualify a band as ‘country’? 
performers but not a thousand-dollar 
glitter shirt? A grand piano, but not a 
60-grand fee? 


Folk, blues, bluegrass, rock and pop’ 


are always changing, whether they go 
commercial and make it big or not. 
Likewise jazz. Likewise classical and 
“serious” modern ~- 

Some churches. allow only organ 
and vocal music, some only unaccom- 
panied voice, some'no music at all. 
The guitar mass in Catholic churches 


since Pope John's updating iia vehe- 
ment critics as well as defenders. The 
Psalmist sang, ‘Praise the Lord on 
the harp and on the psaltery’? — but 
who has these instruments today? 
The Metropolitan Opera Company 
performs mostly Italian, German and 
French grand operas in the original 


comic opera where jokes depend on 
understanding the words. (Some op- 
eras are better if not understood.) 

_ Many pop singers, even foreign 
ones, seem to feel obliged to sing in a 
U.S. Southern accent, like Nashville 
singers. 


The Met scorns microphones. and , 


amplifiers, so Met singers have to be 
able to bellow. In Wagner they must 
bellow above the full orchestra, forte 
— and in Boris Godumov above the 
of the bells of Moscow's 46 
times 40 churches. Tschaikowsky 
wrote carmon fire into his 1812 Over- 
ture. 
Grand Ole Opry admits amplifiers, 


1 berg 
io lal iy Focal ΒΑΣ “79"" to 


: “Riagefield, Conn. 


which they disapprove, though 
‘might be willing to fight in an:ob- 


loving aie’s country.’ “At ‘Nuvem 


7 Wi my .. 
brother is on the battlefield in South- 


east ‘Agia still. I wish more. of Mrs. 
Lincoin's-“cowards”’ had said: *0'" to, 
‘the war βούλου and more vigorously... © 
Nicholas et amd 
Te The Civiatlon Scferive lotion: 


ee a a 


who refused to be drafted and who 


went to prison to suffer-the con- ” 


sequences of their actions. 
These young men did stand up tor 
their’ beliefs. by: facing ‘the issue 


στ. who went to 
beliefs when they violated the Jaw.. 
‘Brooklyn, N.Y. Tenis A. Garrahba 


To The Christian Science Monitor: be 
Ruth T. ‘Lincoln writes’ trom ‘the 
‘ and: 


applaud her letter, as Hkewise will the 
veterans organizations, and call for 


and. present. No longer will that old 
war cty ‘For God and Country” stir 
the youth of America to give up life 
and limb to fight on a foreign shore 
because some old politiclan says 


“go,” 
; Harle B. Wittsims 
Forge Village, Mass. 
To The Curistian Science 4 
Ruth Lincaln's lett Tpeiar ἀξοϊκαὶ ain 
nesty represents an insufficient anal- 
ysis. We agree that in all -ordinary 
cases the minority must yield ἴο the 
majority, anything else would ‘be. 
anarchy. But when a man is asked to 
place his life in Jeopardy, it.should be 
for a cause in which he believes; and 
there were many who thought the 
undeclared war in Vietnam neither 
just nor necessary. Some who would 
have fought against Hitler, did not see 
an équal menace in Ho Chi Minh. 


Perhaps it might be well in future” 


wars to extend the options already 
granted by law to Quakers and other 
absolute pacifiats to what. might be - 
termed: “‘conditiénal pacifists'’: who 
caioet σσσμοιερειουαὶν Sas ee 

“they Ὁ 


viously defensive war. : 
Tam expressing τὸ opinion of my 
own as to whether their objections 
were sound or not; it suffices for my. 
argument that some at. et ee 
conscientious. And - conscience. is 
higher law even than national alle 


giance. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. | Preston Slosson 
Τὸ The Chwiaiien Sclence Manion: oe 
Your editorial on ‘President: and 
amnesty” has given me inspiration to 
express my views on the subject. | | ~ 
‘The granting of any form ‘of am- 
nesty from a national office of these. 
United States would serve.to comtione 
objection to participation in apaxticn- 


‘larly spectfled war or action. The . 


precedence -éstablished by such. a. 


volvements where the nianpower οἷ᾽. 
the nation may be needed for’ the . 


protection of the very ‘‘right” fhiese | 


᾿ sons* or. principles, ta serve in the 
armed forces of our nation in the 
Vietnam war. Τὸ 18 so important that 

we stop reliving and perpetuating the 
“hatred expressed in wars, be ‘they 
civil or world, and get on with the 


Miss ten Boom, a survivor of the Nazi: 
‘concentration: camp, Ravensbruck, 
established a home in her native 
Bolland (with: help’ trom 


many 
gracious and loving persons) for the - 
. care and rehabilitation of those who 


had suffered so δὲ the”hands of the 
Nazis and Japanese in concentration 
camps and-prisons: In addition to this: 
work, she also used.her own home to 


who because of human fear or greed 


had committed the abominable acts . - 
of betraying their fellow countrymen . 


.for preferential treatment from the 


Nazis. Furthering this act of love and © 


comprehend the message? 


a the brave know how. to 
rovisions for constructive contri- 
dis- 


‘ion, on the truest.wisdom and love οὗ. 
the ages, ‘‘And forgive us our debts, 
88. ΜῈ heirs oem ceveces: (Matthew 


Patricia Η. Kutch 


- Steak aid apples 


‘To Tha Christian Science Monitor: 

. Sametimes I think it is too bad that 
- the workers of today did not..ex: 
perience the depression of 1929 and 
the '30's, when families had to_ beg, 
borrow and sometimes even steal ‘to 
eat, when they sat before the meager 
heat of an open firepiace because 
there was no money to buy. fuel for the - . 
central heating plant, when aman 
walked an extra:-biock for bis limeh 


because ‘someone was selling three . 


“apples for.a nickel Instead of two. a 
- Do workers of today think theis' lot. 

is bad because they cannot have thelr.’ 
prime steak’ cookouts,.. 


customary : : 
when they must do with one lesscar | 


or television ‘set in. the family, “be- 
. cause they cannot eat out as often 88 
they might wish? . 

Let them think. carefully i 
real tightening of the belt as the 
President has suggested, . 


forego inflationary wage demands © 


forcing prices even higher, or they 
may’ end up like, those of us who 
suffered through the hunger and des: 
peration of ἃ real 


᾿ [} 
Garderi City, N.S. 7 
‘Correction :- 


To The Chtetian Science Monitor: - μ 

Thank you for publishing ταν 
which appeared Aug. 21. p Ponstel 
you imisprinted one word'in the-first - 
paragraph which tends to alter the 
meaning of the paragraph as a whole. 
ΟἹ refer’ to the word “about” δὲ. the 
. beginning of the seventh line of ‘the 
letter which should have read - 


‘printed i 
“able,” making the sentence read! “I 
“would ‘have ‘been more ‘favorsbly | 


‘fyapressed by your recent editorial 


-entitled ‘South Africa: A/landmartk ἢ 


edge?" if it had included a tribute to 
the South : African’ Waser bese 
. within which A 


oe en αἰ selection’ can be 
2 ‘individually .. 


_ published and none 
ae οἰοπον ας alla 


y about. Β΄, 


depression. : 


are 


